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The history of the combination is so replete with the 
doing of acts which it was the obvious purpose of the stat- 
ute to forbid, so demonstrative of the existence from the 
beginning of a purpose to acquire domination and control 
of the tobacco trade, not by the mere exertion of the ordi- 
nary right to contract and to trade, but by methods devised 
in order to monopolize the trade by driving competitors 
out of business, which were ruthlessly carried out upon the 
assumption that to work upon the fears or play upon the 
cupidity of competitors would make sucess possible.—U. S. 
Supreme Court Opinion in Tobacco Case. 





A Conscious Violator of the Sherman Law. 

The Sherman anti-trust law forbids the methods which 
have been used to build up the Bell company to its pres- 
ent mammoth and unwieldy proportions. The Bell law- 
yers have no excuse for claiming ignorance. Parts of the 
Standard Oil decision, and now of the Tobacco decision, 
both written by Edward D. White, Chief Justice of the U. 
S. Supreme Court, apply so exactly to the methods and 
conditions of the telephone trust that it is impossible to 
conceive of its making plausible evasion. The telephone 
trust lawyers apparently would face absolute certainty of 
losing their case, if brought into the Supreme Court on a 
charge of violating the Sherman law. 





A Question of Evidence. 

If the trust continues its present wild, unrighteous and 
anarchistic career in violation of the anti-trust laws, it will 
so outrage public decency that its political influence will no 
longer suffice to keep the policeman from its door. We 
fully recognize the constructive work which has been done 
by the Bell telephone companies. This phase of their activ- 
ity also found a recognized parallel in the Oil and Tobacco 
trusts. But it was brushed aside in their cases as not ma- 
terially bearing on the issue. They violated the Sherman 
law, and must cease such violations. So must the Bell tele- 
phone company stop. 

In time there will come a call for evidence. Independent 
telephone men will have an opportunity to testify. They 


know where the evidence to establish the illegality of the 
Bell methods is to be found. It will be forthcoming when 
the Government turns its attention to the most brazen vio- 
lations of the anti-trust laws which have ever been con- 
summated. 





The Principle of Competition. 

With no intention of taking sides in political quarrels, it is 
fair to state that Senator Cummins, of Iowa, represents the 
progressive sentiment that is making itself felt throughout the 
country today. At least his public utterances are on the side of 
that rapidly increasing element which is opposed to monopoly, 
and few stronger declarations in favor of competition have been 
heard than that of the Iowa senator made in an address made 
before the commencement exercises of the Washington Colleze 
of Law. 

In the course of his remarks, Senator Cummins said: 

“Our institutions at this day are in the balance. Within a 
decade we shall see whether the grievances of today—the prob- 
lems which confront us—will be settled by law or by the man- 
ner that has been in-existence for 2,000 years—the revolution 
of violence and terror and bloodshed. If there are wrongs, 
and I believe there are, the lawyer should seek to remedy them 
through the law. The greatest problem that we are facing 
today and the one upon which the American republic will be 
wrecked, if it is ever wrecked, is the question of the distribu- 
tion of the vast wealth of the nation. I do not for a moment 
suggest the equality of fortune. The openness of opportunity 
is what is needed in this country today. 

“Until recently, the law of competition, which is the survival 
of the fittest, has ruled the commerce of this country. Now 
the business is being concentrated into the hands of a few 
and the vast opportunity that once existed is being taken away. 
If the law of competition disappears, and the mighty combi- 
nations come into control of the wealth of the country, there 
are only two remedies—the fixing of prices on all commodities 
by the government, just as it now fixes rates, or the judicial 
restoration of the creed of competition.” 

Senator Kenyon, also of Iowa, has recently expressed him- 


self with equal vigor on this topic. An interview by James 
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B. Morrow in the Chicago Tribune of May 21 quotes him as 
saying : 

“The corporation problem, in my opinion, transcends all 
others and calls for the ablest statesmanship of the time. I 
have been where I’ could jearn the methods used by aggrega- 
tions of capital to destroy competition. The Standard Oil Co. 
simply crushed its competitors. Crushed is the word to be 
used in that connection. It is said by some that the practice 
of cutting prices and of oversupplying the market led to the 
creation of combinations in the first place; that monopoly is 
simply the outcome of demoralizing rivalry for business. With- 
out attempting to get at the chemistry of the present situation, 
it is enough for me to know that the American people want 
competition.” 

In the face of the feeling of the people at the present time it 
would be a bold man who would dare stand up and advocate 
a monopoly in anything. Evidence heard by the Congressional 
committee shows that there is lively competition in the steel 
and iron business, regardless of the attempt of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation to gobble everything in sight. It is even more true 
of the telephone business. The public is beginning to learn 
that competition is the most effective way to curb a would-be 
monopoly, and that only while competition exists wili a com- 
bination of capital keep within reasonable bounds. That, 
coupled with the knowledge that the courts are on the alert 
to punish “unreasonable” restraint of trade, is likely to force 
the trusts to be—like the little boy before Christmas—“as good 


as they can be.” 





Chicago Independent System Passes 20,000 Stations. 

June 1 was the day on which the Illinois Tunnel Co. 
would have forfeited its telephone franchise in Chicago if 
it had not had 20,000 stations working. On the morning 
of June 1, official announcement was made that more than 
20,000 telephones are in operation. Over 40,000 contracts 
have been secured. Automatic central office equipment and 
outside plant have been installed at present to accomo- 
date 30,000 lines, involving 235 miles of cable, 982,295 miles 
of wire and 236 miles of conduit aside from the space used 
in the tunnel. Eight exchanges are now in operation. 

As a result of the activity of the Independent company 
its subscribers are receiving a service which is beyond all 
comparison superior to that offered by the Bell company, 
and there is no doubt but what its growth will be rapid. A 
statement contained in the official announcement of June 1 
reiterates the purpose of the company to extend its opera- 
tions to cover the city in a comprehensive manner and fur- 
nish toll connections with neighboring companies. Work 
has been going on along this line since the conclusion of 
the contract with the Inter-State company, and some inter- 
esting announcements may be expected at an early date. 





Federal Business-Getting Campaign an Object Lesson. 
In the Independent telephone business in New York state 


there is always “something doing” to advance the interests of 
the Independent companies and their stockholders. 

The Independent companies there do not believe in the “stand 
pat” or “letting-good-enough-alone” policies; they believe in 
“hustle” and “go ahead” and in building up the business. This 
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progressive spirit is evidenced by some of the plans they suc- 
cessfully carry out to get new revenue on the books. 

Several years ago the Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
of Buffalo, N. Y., instituted its famous “Long Distance Day,” 
which has been mentioned from year to year by TELEPHONY. 
This year the Federal company instituted a new and novel “busi- 
ness-getting campaign,” and its success was beyond all expecta- 
tions. The territory covered by the company was divided 
into seven districts. Each district was under a captain. 
The captains organized the regular forces at the exchanges 
into companies and each appointed his sub-officers. Every 
employe of the company at each exchange was included 
in this “soliciting force,” and all managers, troublemen, 
collectors, and many operators, devoted their time to secur- 
ing contracts. 

Daily reports were made by the exchange officer to the 
district captain, who reported the results of each day’s work to 
the Buffalo office. The results of the previous day’s business 
were each morning put in bulletin form, and sent to each cap- 
tain and exchange manager. 

There developed, after the first bulletin, a keen and friendly 
rivalry between the district captains and managers, and be- 
tween the exchanges in the various districts. The local officers 
of the companies were not slow to take the public into their 
confidence and tell them what they were doing, and the public 
was soon interested in seeing that its local exchange held its 
own as to number of contracts taken daily. 

The slogan was “1,000 new contracts in 20 days,’ and the 
20 days’ campaign netted the company considerably more than 
this number. There were no extra people employed in this 
work, it being done by the regular force. 

The Independent telephone business is growing in New York 
state in greater proportions than at any time in its history, 
and the modern: methods and plans of the Federal company, 
which have brought about its successes, should be good ones 


to use in other sections. 





Remarkable Progress of Railway Telephony. 

Railway men are conservative, but once an idea proves 
its merit they are quick to see its possibilities. This is 
shown by the remarkable record they have made in the 
installation of the telephone. Today there are so many 
roads operating with this new equipment, and giving con- 
sideration to its extension, that not a week goes by with- 
out showing some tangible results in extensions or im- 
provements. 

TELEPHONY has been watching the progress of the tele- 
phone in railway service for some years past, and has 
taken a keen interest in the remarkable strides made by 
the railway men in adapting it to their special needs. 
They have built up a new branch of the telephone art 
which demands special consideration, and, from now on, 
the greatest facilities for intercommunication of ideas. 
The Railway Department recently inaugurated by 
TELEPHONY supplies this need. 

As a result of the hearty co-operation which is being 
furnished by all railway men on our assurance that this 
will be a permanent department, we are able to promise 
some exceptionally good features for early issues. 











Supreme Court Orders Dissolution of Tobacco Trust 


Hands Down Decision Reaffirming Interpretation of Sherman Law Employed in Standard Oil Decision and Ampli- 


fying it Materially—Prosecution of Ind.viduals and Imposition of Prison Sentences Now Held 
Possible by United States Attorney General Wickersham 


Closely following its finding that the Standard Oil Co. 
is a trust operating in restraint of trade, and the ordering 
of its dissolution, the United States Supreme Court has 
this week handed down another decision of the same tenor 
affecting the tobacco trust, of which the American Tobacco 
Co. is the head. By this second decision another vitally 
important precedent is established. As in the Standard 
Oil case, the government won its contentions at every point. 
The court ordered the dissolution of the system within 
six months, or eighth months at the outside, giving the 
lower court supervision of the matter and even authorizing 
it to appoint a receiver for the corporations involved if 
the dissolution be not consumated within the time set. 

The two decisions have accomplished another thing, ac- 
cording to Attorney General Wickersham. He appeared on 
Wednesday before the House Committee on Expenditures 
and, in the course of his examination, declared that a 
sweeping attempt will now be made to obtain criminal 
conviction of violators of the Sherman anti-trust law. 

Mr. Wickersham was asked why the government thus far 
had failed to lodge any of the responsible individuals in 
prison. 


and probably will eventually be, made against the tele- 
phone trust. 

One feature of the operations which the court practically 
pointed to as conclusive evidence of a determination to 
stamp out competition was the “persistent expenditure of 
millions upon millions of dollars in buying out plants, not 
for the purpose of utilizing them, but in order to close 
them up and render them useless for the purposes of trade. 
- How much money the Bell Telephone Co. has spent im 
similar performances is purely a matter of conjecture, but 
them up and render them useless for the purposes of trade.” 

The tobacco decision differs in one most important par- 
ticular from that affecting Standard Oil in that the court 
held that the individuals, as well as the lesser corporations, 
which the lower court dismissed from the suit, should be 
again made parties to it. This, it is stated, will ultimately 
lead to criminal prosecution of the individuals concerned 
in the formation of the trust unless the statute of limita- 
tions shall operate to nullify their liability at this time. 

Reaffirming its interpretation of the Sherman anti-trust 
law as laid down in the Standard Oil case, the supreme 
court again voiced its conviction that the “law of reason” 





tion in his last annual report: 
been consistently followed throughout the year. 


VAIL’S ANNOUNCED POLICY TO ACCOMPLISH MONOPOLY IN TELEPHONE FIELD 


Theodore N. Vail, president of the American (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co., made the following declara- 
“Our policy in respect to the opposition and Independent telephone systems has 
Wherever it could be legally done, and done with the acquies- 
cence of the public, opposition companies have been acquired and merged into the Bell system. Independent com- 
panies have been added to the system through sub-license or connecting contracts. 
the public are tired of dual telephone exchange systems, and that so fast as confidence in protection against the 
real or imaginary evils of monopoly increases, opposition against mergers will decrease.” 


HOW THE SUPREME COURT REGARDS ACTIVITIES OF THAT NATURE 


In ordering the dissolution of the tobacco trust, the supreme court failed to regard the evils of monopoly as 
“imaginary” and characterized an intention such as Mr. Vail expressed as “conscious wrong doing.” 


There is no question but that 


The court 





held that its conclusions in the tobacco case were established, among other things, “by the ever present manifes- 
tation which is exhibited of a conscious wrong doing by the form in which the various transactions were embodied 
from the beginning, ever changing but ever in substance the same. Now the organization of a new company, now 
the control exerted by the taking of stock in one or another or in several so as to obscure the result actually 
obtained, nevertheless uniform, in their manifestations of the purpose to restrain others and to monopolize and re- 
tain power in the hands of the few who, it would seem, from the beginning contemplated the mastery of the trade 
which practically followed.” 











“We have done the best we could,” he said, “but there 
has been an unwillingness on the part of the juries and 
courts to sentence men to prison under the anti-trust law. 
Until the supreme court laid down its definite construc- 
tion in the two cases just decided, their reluctance was well 
understood, for the law has always been open to question 
and has been construed in different ways by different courts. 
Juries are becoming more willing now, however, to convict, 
and judges who have been reluctant to impose prison pen- 
alties now have the supreme court decisions to sustain 
them.” 

Mr. Wickersham said he believed prison sentences would 
be the most effective means of enforcing respect for the 


should be applied to the consideration of any action brought 
under that statute, and declared: 


After further mature deliberation we see no reason 
to doubt the correctness of the construction so given 
to the act. Indeed, its soundness and the necessity for 
adopting it as a means of preventing the frustration 
of the remedial purposes which the act plainly con- 
templated, and which would arise from giving to the 
act a narrow, unreasoning, and impossible interpreta- 
tion, as illustrated by the record before us, if possible 
serves to add to the certainty of our conviction as to the 
correctness of the construction affixed to the act in the 
Standard Oil case and which we now in the most un- 
equivocal terms re-express and reaffirm. 


In this case, however, the court went even farther in its 


anti-combine law. 

Like the Standard Oil case, as TELEPHONY pointed out at the 
time, there is a startling similarity in the charges made and 
proved against the tobacco trust to those which might be, 


departure from the literal interpretation of the act and de- 
clared that its liberal reading of the Sherman law permits 
the consideration by the court of many acts which, under a 
literal interpretation, could not be allowed to enter the case. 
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That is, that the court’s attitude, so far from narrowing 
the scope of the anti-trust law, has broadened it materially. 
This is pointed out in extracts from the decision printed 
elsewhere in this article. 

In summing up its conclusion as to the guilt of the cor- 
poration the court said, in part: 

Indeed, the history of the combination is_ replete 
with the doing of acts which it was the obvious pur- 
pose of the statute to forbid, demonstrative of the ex- 
istence from the beginning of a purpose to acquire 
dominion and control of the tobacco trade, not by the 
mere exertion of the ordinary right to contract and to 
trade, but by methods devised in order to monopolize 
the trade by driving competitors out of business, which 
were ruthlessly carried out upon the assumption that 
to work upon the fears or play upon the cupidity of 
competitors would make success possible. 

As in the Standard Oil case, Justice Harlan delivered an 
oral dissenting opinion, taking strong exception to the ap- 
plication of the “rule of reason” in interpreting the law. 
Otherwise the opinion was unanimous. 

James B. McReynolds, who, as a special assistant United 
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in that city of $38,000. Rebuilding at Garfield and installa- 
tion with 150 subscribers represent an expenditure of 
$14,000. Rosalia, with 150, will cost $8,000 and Tekoa, 
with 250 subscribers, will cost $14,000. It is estimated that 
$4,000 will be spent at Waverly to equip a 50-subscriber ex- 
change. Manager John Fisher estimated the cost of build- 
ing the main line to Lewiston at $300 per mile, or $45,000 
for the main wires alone. Additional lines and connections 
will cost $30,000. 

Thaddeus S. Lane, president of the Interstate company, 
as well as the Spokane Home, believes that most of the 
work mapped out can be completed this summer. 

“We want to connect such splendid localities as Palouse 
and other cities mentioned with the automatic telephone in 
Spokane,” said Mr. Lane. “Already we have excellent con- 
nections over the Panhandle and Coeur d’Alene districts 
of Idaho. The $170,000 investment will be only a small 
feature of our extension, for during the summer we will 
connect with Montana, and within a few weeks we will be 
talking to the Coast cities.” 





SUPREME COURT INTERPRETS SHERMAN 


to prohibit. 


trust act. 





LAW ACCORDING TO SPIRIT, NOT LETTER 


But as thus construing the act by the rule of the letter which kills would necessarily operate to take out of 
the reach of the act some of the accessory and many subsidiary corporations the existence of which depends not 
at all on combination, or agreement, or contract, but upon mere purchases of property, it is insisted in many forms 
of argument that the rule of construction to be applied must be the spirit and intent of the act, and therefore its 
prohibitions must be held to ‘extend to acts, even if not within the literal terms of the statute, if they are within 
its spirit, because done with an intent to bring about the harmful results which it was the purpose of the statute 


But the difficulties which arise from the complexity of the particular dealings which are here involved, and the 
situation which they produce, we think grow out of a plain misconception of both letter and spirit of the anti- 


We say of the letter, because while seeking by a narrow rule of the letter to include things which it is deemed 
would otherwise be excluded, the contention really destroys the great purpose of the act, since it renders it impos- 
sible to apply the law to a multitude of wrongful acts which would come within the scope of its remedial pur- 
poses by resort to a reasonable construction, although they would not be within its reach by a too narrow and un- 
reasonable adherence to the strict letter—Extracts from supreme court decision in tobacco case. 








States Attorney General, instituted the suit and fought it 
through to the end, has expressed himself as entirely sat- 
ified with the decision. 

The victory for the government in both the Standard Oil 
and the tobacco trust cases, according to Mr. McReynolds, 
opens wide the door to injunction proceedings against 
offending combinations that hereafter will be attacked 
under the Sherman anti-trust law. Heretofore the injunc- 
tion remedy has not been sought because the supreme court 
has not pointed the way to check effectually “unreasonable” 
or “undue” restraint of trade. 

Interstate, of Spokane, Outlines Proposed Expenditure of 
$170,000 in Extensions. 

Announcement is made by the Interstate Telephone Co., 
Ltd., of Spokane, Wash., that $170,000 is to be expended 
this summer in perfecting its long distance service to Lew- 
iston, Idaho, and intervening cities. Included in this con- 
templated expenditure is the installation of exchanges at 
Moscow, Palouse, Garfield, Okesdale, Colfax, Rosalia, 
Tekoa and Waverly. One hundred and fifty miles of main 
pole line will be built south from Mount Hope to Lewis- 
ton, which, with offshoots and connecting lines, will cost 
$75,000. 

One of the largest expenditures will be at Moscow, 
where an exchange and office building will necessitate an 
expenditure of $52,000. Palouse will start with 250 sub- 
scribers, and it is estimated that Moscow will start with 
800. Colfax will be started with 400 subscribers and the 
contemplated building and plant will represent an outlay 





To Take Over N. Y. & Pennsylvania Bell. 
Stockholders of the New York & Pennsylvania (Bell) 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., and of the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania, will meet on July 18 to approve 
the sale of the entire outstanding stock of the former com- 
pany to the latter on the basis of $100 per share. 





Ogden, Utah, Citizens Want Municipal Telephones. 

At a recent meeting of the Ogden Chamber of Com- 
merce, a unanimous vote was taken in favor of the mu- 
nicipal ownership of local telephones, and a resolution 
was adopted requesting the city council to compel the 
Utah Independent Telephone Co. to live up to its fran- 
chise, recommending that a copy of the franchise be pub- 
lished in the local papers that subscribers might know to 
what they are entitled. 

Another resolution, adopted by unanimous vote was in 
favor of legislative enactment making telephone companies 
common carriers in Utah. 


Planning Independent Company at Chattanooga. 

It is said that various business men, who are amply able to 
guarantee the necessary funds, are maturing plans to organ- 
ize an Independent telephone company in Chattanooga, Tenn. 
No details have yet been given out for publication, but there 
is no question that the public would support the proposition 
heartily, being thoroughly disgusted with the service given 
by the East Tennessee Bell company. As one man put it: 
“It would be far better to have a double service than half a 
service, as at present.” 
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‘Aint it funny what a difference just a few hours makes!” 











Which Shall It Be? 





Local or UniversalX—Economical or Extravagant?—Natural or Artificial? 


By J. C. Kelsey 


The Supreme Court has at last terminated a forty-year 
battle. 

It has ruled against that great pirate which, in the guise 
of philanthropy and cheap oil, ruined so many competitors 
that you cannot count them. 

Standard Oil is an unreasonable trust. 

A timid law left the poor judges in a fix. 

They could decide no other way. 

So we have it from now on— 

Reasonable or unreasonable? 

Accordingly, some monopolies may be legal. 

If an organization has grown up, by taking over inter- 
state or competitive organizations, it is an illegal concern. 

If it is built up naturally, from its own resources, it can 
exist according to the present law. 


John D. Rockefeller had a foolish idea that he was giv- 
ing a new school of economics to the world. 

“That trusts have come to stay; that they cannot be 
exterminated, but must be regulated. Being the outcome 
of trade evolution, they can at best be only controlled.” 

The Supreme Court killed this theory. 


whole idea of Rockefeller, Carnegie and others is 
right in another form. 
divine right of Money. 


The 
divine 

The 

They have conceived the idea that Money is all. 

That it will buy everything vegetable, mineral or animal! 

If the oil decision does nothing else than act as the 
Waterloo of Money, it has accomplished enough. 

Not that any of us despise money. 

We all need it. 

But everyone, in his own heart, despises the power of 
money. 

Because it always works unjustly. 

Once I was in a great hurry to reach Chicago. 

The 20th Century Vanderbilt Limited was full, and the 
question of another car was open. 

A great many passengers were in my predicament. 

They simply had to get to Chicago! 

It so happened that Steel King Charley Schwab wanted 
to go to Chicago, too. 

They could not pull his private car and another Pullman 
to. 

So they took Charley. 

And left a group of disappointed men in New York. 

I take the Pennsylvania always, now. 

But the Schwab man was in a hurry, and he had the 
money! 





Such 
course. 

But we know, now, that for the first time the free use of 
money has been halted. 


little details as this will never be corrected, of 


Money fears competition. 
Hates the fear of competition. 
And seeks to destroy even the potentiality of competition. 


6 


At the Toronto hearing before the Dominion Railway 
heard the Bell experts frankly express them- 
selves against competition. 

I could scarcely believe my ears, in listening to the 


3oard, | 


boldness of their expressions. 

If the divine right idea ever shone out as brightly any- 
where else, I never heard of it. 

All competition against the Bell outrageous and 
should be stopped. 

All telephone competition was a lawless and careless 


thing—simply wild-cat—and has no right to live. 


was 


And I learned why New York had so many telephones. 

It was the “Fear of Competition.” 

But they wanted that destroyed, too. 

They wanted to kill the very roots of it, and destroy 
even its potentiality. 

In other words—they openly defied Chief Justice White, 
who plainly said that Standard Oil of New Jersey had 
destroved the “potentiality of competition” and accord- 
ingly was illegal. 


But the Bell experts do not use the word “competition.” 

They use the word “duplication.” 

There never was such a misplaced and misused word as 
“duplication.” 

But it sounds different, and some lawyer may bulldoze 
a judge on the word. 


But duplication does not materially exist. 
If it does, it does not exceed 10 per cent in any locality 
in the United States. 


A drowning man grasps at a straw. 
The Bell has 
tion.” 


company grasped at the word “duplica- 


And somehow the word seems to stick in some of the 


judicial minds. 
The Dominion Railway Board 
demned duplication of telephones. 


very vigorously con- 


As I rode from Indianapolis to LaFayette on a clean 
and speedy interurban car, I could not but remember 
that arraignment of duplication. 

Yet that trolley line was but a duplication of the Big 
Four Railroad. 

The Big Four would not have allowed the duplication 
of its property if it could have avoided it. 

The trolley lines have gone further— 

They have duplicated the Union Depot. 

Yet I do not believe that interurban railways have come 
anywhere near paying the returns on the investment that 
have Independent telephone companies. 


Why is the poor telephone singled out as the horrible 
example? 

Because a trust is willing to pay money to create that 
feeling. 


The only trust which does not admit that its sole pur- 
pose is gain; the only trust that preaches philanthropy! 
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Yet by taking over interstate or competitive organiza- 
tions, it is an illegal concern. 


Whether the Government proceeds against the Bell 
no one can say. 

I doubt if it will. 

Murray Crane is a very influential Senator. 


Poor Lorimer! 
Why does he get all the fire? 


Whether the Government proceeds against the Bell 
company or not, I do not care. 

Which shall it be? 

Local or “universal 

Economical or extravagant? 

Natural or artificial? 

These conditions have more power than the Supreme 
Court. 


79 


The people will have to choose between these two. 


Universal management has to spend $30 on a telephone 
every year. 

Local management spends from $13 to $20 for the same 
purpose, and gives more for the money. 

Who pays for this? 

The public! 

Do you think the public will willingly pay from $10 to 
$17 more per year to the Bell for universalism, when they 
can get equally useful service from the local plant and 
local capital? 

Is $10 to $17 per year worth of the doubtful advantage 
of a chance to get a long distance telephone connection? 

Hardly! 

Less than 3 per cent of the originating calls of any 
telephone system ever get to “long distance.” 

And even then, 2% per cent out of this 3 per cent are 
calls for the same county or a neighboring county. And 
every local plant has such connections. 


Why should the merchant or resident of any town pay 
a tribute to New York management of from $10 to $17 
per year? 

They won't. 

You can bet on that! 


Why does it cost more for the Bell or “universal” 
service? 

What does this extra $10 to $17 go for? 

Legislation. 

Advertising. 

Fighting law suits. 

Resisting court mandates. 

Railroad fare. 

Red tape. 

Private cars. 

Inferior apparatus. 

Low-spirited employes. 

And other evils. 

Does the public want to pay this money for such use- 
less purposes? 


Was there ever a concern which spent so much money 
and got so little returns for the expenditure, as the Bell 
concern? 

The Bell is robbed daily by a great army of men, who 
are robbed in turn of initiative and power of origination, 
and accordingly render no productive service. 

It pays high prices for its law suits, and loses every 
one, because its witnesses are afraid to be frank. 
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The Bell company could be an organization of the high- 
est order of intelligence, if it were willing. 


It picks up the brightest men of the times—and im- 
mediately puts them in the shackles of tradition. 


When the great Vermonter, Mr. Vail, was in Europe, 
the circulation of the Bell blood did not reach its feet. 

I note that the sole mind of the Bell has been offered 
the job of Governor of Vermont. 

No election will be needed. 

It seems to be a question of his taking it. 


Loving my country as cheerfully as I do, I accordingly 
place the “Wire Chief” in nomination for the Presidency 
of the United States— 

Cut out conventions, and abolish elections! 





Talking about duplication and waste—I want to call 
your attention to some astonishing figures. 

I might get your mind off Bell talk about “waste.” 

Here is a chance for a “Waste Commission.” 


90,000,000 American people anuually spend $8,215,000,000 
for food. 

10 per cent of this food is wasted by poor cooking or 
something akin. 

That means a waste of $821,500,000 every year. 

That is more than the Bell plant is worth. 

Yet I have never heard a single word about waste in 
food. 


But telephone waste seems to be an individually ter- 
rible thing. 
And the only waste worth talking about. 


Why not make the “Wire Chief” into a “Chief Cook,” 
and help save $821,500,000 every year? 


Then the magazines would be full of encomiums, and 
they would be free, too. 

I believe there has been more “bunk” handed out in 
telephone matters than in any other business. 

And to such foolish and useless purpose! 

The talk about economy of one telephone system in a 
large city is a needle-in-a-haystack game, 

Kansas City is debating on one telephone system at 
$75. Bell used to charge $96 for awful Blake service. 

Her merchants are wise. 

They now pay $60 each for two telephones. 

They need two or more telephones, anyway. 

They can’t see the utility of paying $150 when they can 
get the same service with all competitive advantages for 
$120. 

Have you noticed that poor old Central Union, with 
its $25 annual station earnings, is to be married to Chi- 
cago, Wisconsin and Michigan? 

And now the really excellent Pioneer company of Okla- 
homa will have to help hide the $27 annual earnings of 
the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. 


It would be easy to prove that investors in Bell stocks 
have lost more money than investors in Independent tele- 
phone stocks. 


Yet the Bell press bureau is a staunch friend of the 
people! 
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God help the Bell telephone company if the Govern- 
ment does probe into its affairs! 

It would make interesting reading! 

The Central Union stockholders would learn what hap- 
pened to them.—So would Michigan; and Missouri and 
Kansas; and so many others in the past thirty years that 
their number would terrify you. 


But the wolf has put on a tight sheep skin. 





The wolf-lamb did some queer bleating at Toronto, be- 
fore the Railway Board. 

I wonder how the Canadian Bell crowd liked to have 
American Bell ruthlessly push them aside in the conduct 
of the Ingersoll case? 

Such an important case as compulsory physical 
nection could not be entrusted to the home folks, 

But it shows who owns the Canadian Bell. 


con- 


Supreme Courts may rule any way—but they will never 
be needed to decide the ultimate dissolution of the Bell 
trust. 

Nature will take care of that. 

Practices of economy will not justify the universal or 
extravagant telephone service. 

Great (7) leadership will not avail. 

Financial houses will not help. 





It all gets back to the common pocket-book. 
Will the citizen pay the additional $10 or $17 a year? 








I don’t believe he will! 








Already hear rumbles of protest from Western 
Union minority stockholders. 
The Goulds are not grumbling! 


You would not either, if your common stock had a guar- 


you 


antee. 
But you can bet on this. 
The policy of President Vail will never please any 


minority stockholder. 
He does not believe in them! 


What has a stockholder, anyway? 

He puts his money up for a certificate—which guaran- 
tees no returns on his money, or even the original money. 

Some day there will be no stockholders. 

The goose with the golden egg is being strangled by the 
so-called great financiers. 


The average human being is wrong most of the time. 

So is the corporation. 

They all have to be forced to be good. 

The Supreme Court really acted for the best interests 
of the Standard Oil, because its restraining hand saved 
it from the fury of a future mob. 

The aristocracy of France would have been lucky to 
have had a restraining hand years before the revolution. 

It would. have saved the guillotine a great deal of over- 
time work. 

If the Bell management persists in refusing to acknowl- 
eldge the legitimacy of the Independent telephone forces, 
and does not take some steps to guard its own future, the 
maiden stockholders of New Eugland will weep, wail 
and gnash their teeth in the outer darkness of loss and 
poverty. 








MORAL: Natural laws cannot be defied without 


penalty. 
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Chicago Bell to Erect $1,500,000 Building. 
By the purchase of property at 185 Washington street, 
100 feet west of the northwest corner of Fifth avenue, the 
Chicago Telephone Co. has completed its purchases for the 


site of its proposed twenty-story building extending 
through to Franklin street. It will front 220 feet on Wash- 
ington street, with a depth of 181 feet, and will cost over 
$1,500,000. It will be erected in two sections, the first of 
140 feet frontage extending up to the present office build- 
ing of the company. é 





“Human Engineering,” a New Periodical, Offers a Sound 
Code of Rules of Personal Conduct. 

At Cleveland recently, there was launched a new publica- 
tion called Human Engineering. The editor, Winthrop Tal- 
bot, M. D., has branched out along a new line in the pub- 
lishing field. He describes his magazine as one “for em- 
ployers and employes, published to provide a means of 








O hear as little as possible to the prejudice 
of others. 


»* 


O believe nothing of the kmd till | am 
absolutely forced to it. 


ad 
NEVER to drink in the spirit of one who 


circulates an evil report. 
a 
LWAYS to moderate as far as I can, the 


the unkindness which is expressed toward 
others. 


»* 
LWAYS to believe that if the other side 


were heard, a very different account would 
be given the matter. 


»* 


EVER to say anything about one that 
I would not be willing to say to him. 




















exchanging experiences on the human side of industry, 
and a forum for the discussion of the conservation of 
human energy.” 

The initial number contains the accompanying code of 
rules for the government of one’s personal conduct, which 
TELEPHONY considers sound, logical and well worthy of 
general adoption. 





Paducah Schools Throw Out Bell Telephones. 

The Paducah, Ky., School Board has ordered the East 
Tennessee (Bell) Telephone Co.’s telephones out of the 
schools. The Home company telephones will be installed 
in the schools at once. The old company’s telephones were 
thrown out of all city departments about three years ago 
and the union organizations of the city use only the Home 
company’s instruments. The fight is the result of the 
long contest between the city and the East Tennessee com- 
pany, which refuses to take out a franchise, contending 
it is operating under an old grant of the Legislature. 
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Gratifying Progress in Reorganization of Omaha Independent 


Under Administration of Lysle I. Abbott, as Receiver, Nebraska Company Has, in a Little Over a Year, Doubled 
Number of Stations, Weeded Out Poor-Paying Subscribers, Increased Net Rental Receipts 
44 Per Cent. and Net Toll Receipts 58 Per Cent. 


Authoritative advice regarding the progress of the Inde- 
pendent Telephone Company of Omaha since the appointment 
of Lysle I. Abbott as receiver in April, 1910, shows that 
remarkable strides have been made in placing the company 
on an improved earning and operating basis. 

In a little over a year the number of telephones in service 
has been increased 50 per cent. Of those in service when the 
receivership was ordered, fully 1,000 were with poor-paying 
subscribers. These have all been wiped off and replaced by 
an equal number of good-paying subscribers. 

The net rental earnings show an increase of 40 per cent.: 
the toll earnings are 58 per cent. greater. The cash actually 
collected and banked from rental accounts shows a gain of 
43 per cent., and the cash actually collected and banked from 
toll accounts shows an increase of 60 per cent. 

When the receivership began the property was operating with 
a monthly deficit. It now shows a monthly surplus of from 
$2,000 to $2,100 over operating, maintenance and general ex- 
pense, not including interest, new construction, taxes and depre- 
ciation. 

When the receivership began the pay-roll was about $5,000 
in arrears. Credit was gone, and the future held little promise 
of relief. Within forty-seven days after the receiver was ap- 
pointed, an exchange had been completed and put in operation 
in the city of South Omaha, housed in a fireproof, brick, steel 
and cement building, and connected with the main Omaha 


exchange by a 300-pair trunk cable. Within sixty days there- 
after another exchange, similarly connected and_ similarly 
housed, was built in the suburb of Florence. 

Then began the fight for business. During the summer of 
1910, and the winter of 1910 and 1911, those in charge of the 
receivership sought by every means within their power to 
win back the confidence of the public and to restore the service 
to a paying basis This has now been accomplished ard there 
is today very little complaint from the subscribers. No efforts 
are spared in clearing trouble as soon as complaints come in. 

The rate for a main line unlimited business telephone has 
been $2.50, with a discount of fifty cents if paid on or be- 
fore the 10th. The rate for a similar residence telephone has 
been $1.25, with a discount of twenty-five cents. 

Results such as those here indicated would have been espe- 
cially difficult of attainment unless the business of the plant 
and its environments were of a high class. The city of Omaha 
is the metropolis of the state of Nebraska, with a population of 
about 140,000. It is a city of great commercial importance, 
being an important wholesale and distributing center of a large 
territory. South Omaha is a city of about 45,000, adjoining 
Omaha on the south, where large stock-yards and packing ii- 
dustries are located. Florence, Dundee, Benson, Fairacres and 
East Omaha are smaller and less important suburbs adjoining 
the city of Omaha, with an aggregate population of about 
8,000 and constituting a part of the tributary territory. 






































Main Building Omaha Independent Telephone Co. Containing General Offices and Switching Equipment for Local Service. 
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In speaking of this property, in an official report made in 
the summer of 1910, A. L. Drum & Co., consulting and con- 
struction engineers, of Chicago, said: 

As this telephone plant is of high grade physical charac- 
ter, located in one of the large metropolises of the west and 
in the heart of the Independent Telephone System, serving 
the states of Nebraska, Missouri and Kansas, with Inde- 

















Mr. Lysle f. Abbott. 


pendent long distance lines connecting Lincoln, Omaha, 

Council Bluffs, Sioux City, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Kansas 

City and Topeka, there is no doubt but that the property 

with the investment of $400,000 provided from the receiv- 

er’s certificates, will be placed upon a paying basis. 

As a matter of fact, only about $250,000 has been spent upon 
the plant and even with this expenditure, the prophecy of the 
engineers has already been fulfilled. 

The plant of the Omaha Independent is all-cable, automatic. 
With the addition of sufficient new capital to build the entire 
territory as above outlined, it is stated that it will require no 
campaign of any consequence to run the subscription list up to 
20,000 telephones. With such a list, judging by the results al- 
ready accomplished, the property should be one of the best 
paying investments to be found in the entire telephone field. 

Upon this point of probable earning capacity the report of 
A. L. Drum & Co. said: 

The result of the operation of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. indieates what may be expected as the result 
of operation of the telephone system in the city of Omaha. 
The Lincoln company shows a net earning of about $83,000 
per year, which we understand is increasing, and, without 
doubt, this net earning should be greatly exceeded by the 
Omaha telephone system. 

The receivership of the Omaha Independent, as is well known, 
was brought about during the panic of 1907, which so tightened 
the money market that funds were not available for the com- 
pletion of the plant. The bondholders, to safeguard their in- 
terests, brought foreclosure suit and secured the appointment 
of Mr. Abbott as receiver. The improvement of the property 
under Mr. Abbott’s direction is being rapidly consummated, 
as is shown by the foregoing figures, and there is every reason 
to believe that the system will show a constant improve- 
ment in locai and toll business. 


Nebraska Railroad Commission’s Report Shows Inde- 
pendent Investment of Over Eleven Million Dollars. 

The third annual report of the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission for 1910 contains a very complete and interest- 
ing statement of financial statistics on the telephone com- 
panies of the state. Five hundred and sixty companies are 
listed- in connection with statistics of assets and liabilities, 
earnings,expenses;, size-of plant and subscribers’ list. 








The footings for the entire list of companies are as fol- 
lows: Book cost of construction, $18,098,888.82; total as- 
sets, $20,253,909.52; capital stock, $12,261,602.72; bonds and 
bills payable; $4,267,346.25; gross earnings, $3,828,091.24; 
operating expenses, $2,568,737.57; net operating income, 
$1,259,353.67; new construction during year, $1,377,638.97; 
number of stockholders, 19,306; farm subscribers, 59,540; 
city subscribers, 108,669; total instruments installed, 168,209; 
miles of wire, 245,442; feet of cable, 3,988,084. 

Subtracting the corresponding figures for the Nebraska 
Telephone Co. the showing for the Independent companies 
is as follows: Book cost of constuction, $11,442,380.82; 
total assets, $12,633,490.52; capital stock, $7,574,602.72; bonds 
and bills payable $3,865,589.25; gross earnings, $1,795,237.24; 
operating expenses $1,126,926.57; net operating income, 
$668,310.67; new construction during year, $758,353.97: 
number of stockholders, 18,962; farm subscribers, 51,278; 
city subscribers, 59,463; instruments installed, 110,741; miles 
of wire, 81,577; feet of cable, 1,245,869. 

The largest Independent company in the state is, of 
course, the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., for which 
the following figures as given: Book cost of construction, 
$1,584,896.08: total assets, $1,772,792.10; capital stock, $977,- 
525: bonds and bills payable, $734,650; gross earnings, 
$234,906.98; operating expenses, $135,824.46; net operating 
income, $99,082.52; new construction during year, $222,- 
723.46: number of stockholders, 594; farm subscribers, 727; 
city subscribers, 8,655; instruments installed, 9,382; miles 
of wire, 4.075; feet of cable, 353,835. 





New York Commission to Rule on Physicians’ Rate. 

Dr. Frederick J. Mann, of 262 Main St., Poughkeepsie, 
has complained to the Public Service Commission of the 
alleged excessive charge of $3.50 a month which the New 
York Telephone Co. requires him to pay for a two-party 
line at his office. The two-party residence rate is $2 a 
month. Complainant holds that the company’s ruling that 
a physician having an office and residence together secures 
telephone service at a residence rate, while a_ physician 
with a separate office and residence has to pay the busi- 
ness rate for the office, is unjust and discriminatory in 

















The Public Office, Omaha Independent Company. 


that there is not enough increase in the amount of business 
of the person having a separate office and house to war- 
rant this increased rate. Supporting his complaint, he calls 
attention to the fact that physicians in Rome and Utica 
pay only $2.25 a month for telephones installed in offices 
separate from residences. 
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Tri-State Independent Doubles Income in Six Years 


Minneapolis Company, Operating in Twin Cities, Duluth, Superior, and Elsewhere Through Minnesota and Adjoin- 
ing Territory, Makes Impressive Statement in Disbursing Thirty-Second Quarterly 
Preferred Dividend of | 1-2 Per Cent. 


The Tri-State (Independent) Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of Minneapolis, this week paid its thirty-second consecutive 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on its preferred stock. The 
company also pays dividends at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum on the outstanding common stock. 

With the dividend checks the directors sent a statement to 
each of the more than 1,200 stockholders which showed a most 
gratifying financial condition. The figures given cover the 
revenue account for the past six years, ended December 31. 
These are printed in full below. 

In the period under consideration the company has about 
doubled its gross income and has more than doubled its net. 
The gross increased from $657,454 in 1905 to $1,307,619 in 
1910; net grew from $316,234 in 1905 to $640,726 last year, 

That is, besides accomplishing this excellent gain in gross, 
the management has held its operating costs down to a rea- 
sonable basis, and has even decreased the percentage from 56.8 
per cent. in 1906 to 51.0 per cent. in 1910. 

In addition, the company has maintained its plant at the 
highest possible point of efficiency, spending $200,000 annually 
on upkeep, and is yearly adding $250,000 to the depreciation 
and surplus funds. These latter now aggregate a total of 
$450,000. In his letter to the stockholders, E. H. Moulton, 
president of the company, called attention to this, saying: 
“We do not know of another telephone company of the size 
of the Tri-State company in the entire country which so 
thoroughly maintains its property and so carefully safeguards 
its stockholders.” 

Another impressive statement which accompanied the divi- 
dend checks was that relating to the company’s station growth 
during the last eleven years. From a total of 2,774 stations 
owned or controlled by the Tri-State, the number had grown 
to 61,348 on May 1, 1911. Over 7,000 telephones were added 
last year through the purchase by the Tri-State of the Zenith 
Independent, operating in Duluth and Superior. Over 15,000 
stations were added to the Tri-State’s system in that year 
between May 1, 1909, and May 1, 1910. 

The comparative station figures for the eleven years are as 
below. They are divided to show Minneapolis and St. Paul 
separately, the “all others” covering the Zenith system and the 
thirty minor exchanges owned or controlled by the Tri-State 
company. 

STATION Recorp, Tri-STATE COMPANY. 
As of May 1, Each Year. 


Minneapolis St.Paul All Others Total 


a: 13.6 te te serena sree Ghele 18,504 9,816 10,614 38,934 
NS i a\d lays araiecateteece 19,939 10,796 23,925 54,660 
FORE is. c.soscovan ia wie aee eee 11,679 28,550 61,348 


This does not include the telephones operated by connecting 
Independent companies in which the Tri-State has not a con- 
trolling interest, of which there are a large number. 

Plans have been concluded by the directors to materially 
extend the system during the summer, both in the Twin 
Cities and in the outside exchanges. Important additions will 
also be made to the toll lines of the company, which now 
cover the greater portion of the state. 

“All the extensions made last year proved to be profitable,” 
said President Moulton in this report, “and our very gratifying 
increase of 6,688 telephones for the year is a convincing and 
indisputable index of the continued prosperity of the company.” 


Zenith Independent, of Duluth, Plans the Expenditure of 
$150,000 in Improvements to Plant. 





The Zenith (Independent) Telephone Co., of Duluth, 
Minn., which has planned the expenditure of approximate- 
ly $150,000 this season, will invest about one-third of that 
sum in a splendid new exchange building, to be known as 
the Grand exchange. The site was purchased some time 
ago. The building will have three stories, will be built of 
pressed brick and will be strictly modern and fire-proof 
throughout. It will be the fourth exchange in the com- 
pany’s system. 

The company proposes to commence at once the burying 
of its wires. The work will begin in West Duluth and will 
be rapidly extended over practically the entire plant. An- 
other contemplated improvement will be the laying of a 
submarine cable across the bay at Grassy Point, which will 
afford direct connection between West Duluth and Su- 
perior. 

The officers of the company are: President, E. H. Moul- 
ton; vice-president, E. L. Bradley; secretary and treasurer, 
G. W. Robinson; manager, A. J. McCulloch. 


Federal System Will Absorb Three New York Companies. 

The public service commission has now authorized the 
Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Buffalo, to issue 
$578,800 of 5 per cent. bonds upon the security of its 






































Minneapolis St.Paul All Others Total mortgage dated March 24, 1909. The issue is to be di- 
ae ees 1,640 SS ee 2,774 vided into three parts as follows: $364,800 to purchase the 
DOs ids wsayiseehice s 3,772 i a ee 5,574 entire outstanding issue of bonds of the Niagara Home 
eee se SS er 9,163 Telephone Co., also bonds to the amount of $64,000 to 
1904... .... 2. ccceee 7,573 4,028 ...... 11,601 acquire the outstanding capital stock of the Dunkirk Home 
Moo ese Ditinc se ieee 10,058 ie 15,274 Telephone Co. and an issue of $150,000 for the acquisition 
Boia. arb oe ca bien swaa 13,356 Geer. | F sisetict 20,283 of the property of the Independent Union Telephone Co., 
WE oa hve acta coe 15,706 Se 23,859 a long distance line west of Syracuse with some property 
Sr Ee pe eee ae 17,174 8,814 5,347 31,335 in Pennsylvania. 

REVENUE ACCOUNT TRI-STATE TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
For the years ended December 31. 
1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 
Gross earnings ............. $657,454.99 $880,313.60 $1,021,010.08 $1,118,712.82 $1,210,399.05 $1,307,619.15 
Op. exp. and maintenance... 341,220.83 500,260.14 563,350.89 584,671.92 635,995.99 666,893.09 
Net earnings ........... $316,234.16 $380,053.46 $457,659.29 $534,040.90 $574,403..06 $640,726.06 
Percentage exp. to gross.... 51.9 56.8 55.1 52.9 52.5 51.0 
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A Campaign of Publicity Inaugurated by Ludington Home 
Independent Which Promises Well. 

The United Home (Independent) Telephone Co., of Lud- 
ington, Mich., has recently been conducting an active news- 
paper campaign for new business. The burden of the mat- 
ter, which has appeared in full-page display advertisements, 
is that Ludington money should be spent in Ludington— 
that is, that the public should patronize the Home com- 
pany in preference to the Bell, which is a foreign owned 
corporation. To back up this argument, data is 
showing what the Home has accomplished. Among other 


given 





Don’t Scold the Farmer 


ECAUSE he spends his money with mail-order 

houses. You are practically doing the same thing 

Mr. Business Man. You spend the bulk of your tele- 

hone appropnation with an outside company, the 
Bell Telephone Company. 


If civic consciousness means knowledge that you 
live in a community; that you are anxious and rae 
for its welfare; that you wish to see your own com- 
munity grow and prosper and take its station among 
the cities that are and not the cities of yesterday, hen 
"boost" for home inSitutions and place Ludington in 
the spot lght. 


In this telephone Struggle between home people 
and the New York-Boston-Chicago coterie, you can 
do much to make Ludington a greater and more pro- 
minent city by taking the side of the Home Company. 


We have listened to the words of advice of pro- 
minent men. You have heard what THEY say. Now 
is the time to act. Initiative is necessary to get results. 
If we are to make a greater Ludington, if we areto do 
all these things that will weld us into one solid city, 
yo for Ludington and its institutions, let us aq to- 

ay. 





The United Home Telephone Company 


Owned and Operated by Home People 
Perfect Service--Perfect System--Perfectly Managed 





Our Watchword--*‘Be Loyal to Ludington"’ 














eee, 
Effective Display Advertisement of Ludington Company. 
figures are shown the following impressive comparative 


ones of growth: 


Exchange. 1909 1910 1911 
NN SC eee 313 661 804 
NUE oc. can eee Shae ea 256 250 304 
SIE POE Te . 59 70 


The reproduction here shown is that of a full page ad- 
vertisement and gives an idea of the tone and effectiveness 
of all. Thomas Bromley, Jr., writes TELEPHONY that the 
publicity is “causing the Bell people considerable worry,” 
and that it will undoubtedly result in much good for the 
Independent company. 





New York Commission Asked to Sustain Rates Fixed in 
Telephone Company’s Franchise. 

The New York Public Service Commission for the second 
district has received a complaint from the Board of Trade of 
the village of Adams, Jefferson County, directed against the 
Black River Telephone Co. as to the rates charged for tele- 
phone service in that village. It is alleged that the rates now 
charged are unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and unfair, 
and were made in violation of law and of the franchise granted 
by the village. The company was given a franchise upon the 
express stipulation that the charges for service in the village 
and vicinity should not exceed $15 a year for business places 
and $9 for residences, with a schedule of rates to outlying 
places. 

On March 11, 1911, the rates were increased to $30 a year for 
business places, $24 a year for two-party line, $18 a year for 
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multi-party line; for residences the charge was made $21 for 
direct line, $18 for two-party line, and $15 for four-party line. 
The commission is asked to make an order directing that the 
company be required to reduce its rates to those provided in the 
franchise in June, 1901. 

The complaint has been served upon the company and an 
answer required within twenty days. 


Hotel Pay Station Rates Before Maryland Commission. 

Mr. Joseph H. Jacobs has appealed to the public utilities com- 
mission of Maryland to ascertain whether or not 10 cents 
can be charged for sending a telephone message through a 
hotel exchange when local messages are supposed to be handled 
at 5 cents each. Mr. Jacob’s complaint is directed against 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. He asserts that on 
April 19 he made a local call from the Hotel Kernan, for which 
he was forced to pay 10 cents, the message having passed 
through the exchange in the hotel mentioned. 
know if the charge is legal. 





He wants to 
A similar complaint has recently 
been acted upon by the Wisconsin commission, as noted in 
TELEPHONY. 





Newly Elected Associate Members of A. I. E. E. 

The following telephone men were elected associate 
members of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
as published in the May proceedings of the Institute: 
Irving F. Dix, division plant engineer, Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; Francis Blair Driscoll, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., New York, N. Y.: 
James A. Gregory, Home Telephone Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 





The Telephone in a Modern Tea Room. 

The L. S. Donaldson Co., operating a large metropolitan 
department store in Minneapolis, has for some years spe- 
cialized in a tea room, in which are served dainty lunches 
and winter or summer beverages for the benefit of their 
customers and the general public. To facilitate the placing 
of orders by guests and the delivery of the comestibles, 
the kitchens are placed directly beneath the lunch room. 

Each maid is provided with a small hand microphone, 
equipped with cord and plug. When the order is given, 
she plugs into a jack inconspicuously fitted in the table, 
telephones the order to the kitchens, and shortly there- 
after removes the luncheon or the beverages from a dumb- 





How Orders Are Sent from Tea Room to Kitchen. 


waiter and serves. The Donaldson company, finding after 
experiment that the plan made for expedition and satisfied 
patrons, has equipped all its tables with this system. It 
has been in operation for some time and has been demon- 
strated to be a complete success. The accompanying illus- 
tration indicates the manner in which the telephone con- 
nection is made. 




















Bell Company Proposes to Bid for Utah Independent 


Lane, General Manager of Rocky Mountain Bell, Boldly Announces His Intention to Bid for Property Which 


His Company is Said to Already Own—Van Cott, President of Utah Independent and Attorney 


H. Vance Lane, general manager of the Rocky Mountain 
Bell Telephone Co., of Salt Lake City, Utah, has flatly 
made the statement in the local press this week that he 
proposes, on behalf of his company, to bid, on June 5, for 
the property of the Utah Independent Telephone Co. 
That is, the Bell interests now boldly assert that they are 
prepared to do openly what they are accused of having 
done surreptitiously for a number of years past—own and 
control the competing system. 

Whether or not the local authorities will permit such a 
transaction is not yet known. The sheer audacity of the 
proposition may carry it through, although it is believed 
by those conversant with the circumstances that the City 
Council will take some preventive action in the matter. 
Failing such action, it is certain that private interests will 
take an active hand. 

Mr. Lane is quoted as saying: “Yes, I will bid on the 
plant. There may be circumstances arise which will cause 
me to bid for the plant exclusive of the franchise—that is, 
the secondary franchise. I will say that I consider the 
franchise in the purchase as only a burden.” 

In its issue of May 13 TELEPHONY announced this forth- 
coming sale and had the following to say, in part, re- 
garding it. Evidently the Bell hopes to avoid exposure. 

Whether or not the sale will be legitimately con- 
ducted is a matter of pure speculation. If the Bell 
company does actually own the system today, it can, 
of course, afford to pay itself a much higher price than 
any other interests would consider. Bidding it in 
openly, the Rocky Mountain Bell company could take 
over the physical property, relinquishing the franchise, 
use what it could of the plant and dispose of the bal- 
ance. This is an issue which the Bell has thus far 
avoided, but which it might at this time consider the 
less of the two evils confronting it—exposure being the 
other. 

. “In utilizing the plant,” Mr. Lane is further quoted as 
saying, “there is so much of the equipment that is a dupli- 
cation of our own that it becomes in many ways practi- 
cally worthless.” It will be interesting to discover how 
high the Bell is prepared to publicly bid for a property 
which it declares to be “practically worthless.” 

E. W. Hammer, of Salt Lake City, who has organized 
a syndicate to take over and operate the system of the 
Utah Independent company, has very clearly voiced his 
convictions regarding the sale. 

“The proposed sale of the Independent,” said Mr. Ham- 
mer in a recent interview, “is merely a subterfuge to cover 
a sale that was made ‘several years ago when the stock 
passed into the hands of the Bell company through-a man 
named Berger, unknown to the telephone world, at a fig- 
ure said to be $950,000. After this sale an attempt was 
made to cover the transaction by maintaining an organi- 
zation supposedly Independent, but, in fact, wholly under 
the control and direction of the Bell company. 

“The interview published just before the notice of the 
sale, in view of well known facts,” continued Mr. Hammer, 
“is too thin to deceive any one familiar with business 
methods. The official (of the Utah Independent) who gave 
out that statement proceeded to tell prospective purchasers 
that the franchise was worthless, and that the plant was in 
such a deplorable condition and such a heavy loser that 
any one would be foolish to think of bidding on the prop- 
erty. Nothing was said as to the bonded indebtedness of 


three million or as to how this issue was to be retired, or 
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for Bell Interests, Active in Promoting Merger at Boise, Idaho 


as to whether the company intended to sell its assets sub- 
ject to the lien given to secure the bonds. Do you think 
this the usual method to dispose of a property? Do men 
who would unload their holdings go into print to tell the 
public to refrain from purchasing? 

“But the purpose of this ‘knock’ appeared when a rep- 
resentative of the Bell company gave it out that the Bell 
people would bid at the auction of the Utah Independent! 
Certainly they will bid, and the property they now own 
will legally into their control complete the 
monopolizing of the telephone field. 

“Our attorneys are watching the situation for us, and 
will adivse us of the movements of the Bell folks in attempt- 
ing legally to resell to themselves the Utah Independent, 
after which we may have some things to say that are 
decidedly interesting.” 

Mr. Hammer also implied that the Bell interests in the 
inter-mountain section of the country are actively engaged 
in an attempt to effectively monopolize the telephone in- 
dustry throughout that field, including southern Idaho. In 
view of this statement, it is interesting to learn in advices 
from Boise, Idaho, that Waldemar Van Cott, who is at 
one and the same time president of the Utah Independent 
Telephone Co. and the regular legal representative of the 
Rocky Mountain Bell, has just completed arrangements 
in Boise for the merging of the two competing telephone 
companies there. In which capacity Van Cott acted in this 
deal it is not made clear. 

The Independent Long Distance Telephone Co., with 
headquarters in Boise, has since its organization drawn 
rapidly ahead of the Bell both in quality and extent of serv- 
ice. The actual figures in Boise are not available at this 
time, but the following are a few of the towns in which 
the relative situation as to scope is known: 


pass and 


CoMPARATIVE FIGURES. 


Town Independent Bell 
Stations Stations 

Pes 2 co wines dee ao One ne Steare 612 150 
WI 6 os os wa eran Seek 125 1 
i a rr 30 
PAM ar sio six sim Simon aS see 130 12 
PONS is 5.'s: iwi deca ad ives be Gk oe 160 60 
re ee ere 800 175 
pS a ee ee ater nee 200 12 


This condition of affairs was, not unnaturally, unpleas- 
ing to the Bell interests, who sought to mend it, not 
by improving service, or by working along straight com- 
petitive lines, but by a merger. A dispatch received by 
TELEPHONY from C. J. Sinsel, secretary of the Independent 
Long Distance company, indicates how successful the ef- 
forts of Van Cott have been. The dispatch follows: 

The Independent Long Distance Telephone Co. is 
taking over all Bell holdings in Ada, Boise and Canyon 
counties, Idaho, it to have and control all exchanges 
and local toll lines in these counties, Bell company re- 
taining its through long distance tolls only. The tele- 
phone business to be managed and conducted under 
local organization, which is to buy supplies and ma- 
terial from whom it pleases. 

Other advices received by this paper, however, seem to 
indicate that the Bell is to ultimately control, if it does 
not under the present arrangement. A notice of a stock- 
holders’ meeting, to be held on June 26, describes a num- 
ber of important amendments to the articles of .incorpora- 
tion and by-laws of the company. Some of these are very 
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significant in view of the negotiations which have been 
carried on. 

Among other things, it is proposed to change the name 
of the company to Boise & Payette Valleys Telephone 
Co.; to reduce the number of directors from nine to five; 
to remove various restrictions as to directors’ and stock- 
holders’ meetings, one amendment providing that a notice 
of one day only need be given to call special meetings of 
the-directors; to purchase all or any part of other systems, 
and to sell all or any part of its own. 





Winters Public Utility Bill Passes Ohio Assembly in Form 
Agreed on by Conference Committee. 

On Wednesday afternoon, following the recess taken un- 
til that day, the Ohio House and the Senate passed the 
Winters Public Utilities bill. Its provisions were about 
the same as embodied in the report of the conference com- 
mittee of both houses. By the bill, as it passed the As- 
sembly, telephone companies are permitted to merge, con- 
solidate or to lease one another. 

All consolidations, mergers and leases are to be under 
the control of a public utilities commission. Before the 
mergers, consolidations and leases are to become effective 
the commission must go over the properties and fix a 
schedule of rates to be charged. This schedule of rates 
is to be based on the physical valuation only and the fran- 
chise value is not to be considered in arriving at the rates 
to be charged. 

All issues of bonds and stocks are to be under the super- 
vision of the utilities commission and, in fact, the commis- 
sion has complete control of the telephone companies in 
Ohio after they have merged, consolidated or been leased. 

Issues of stocks, bonds or other evidences of indebted- 
ness are not to exceed such issues of the component com- 
panies of the merged company. 

The original vote on the bill as it passed the House was 
85 to 4, but !ater several members changed their votes. 

The measure will now go to Governor Harmon for ap- 
proval. TELEPHONY will analyze the bill, as amended by 
the conference committee, in its next issue. 


Carnegie, Pennsylvania, Telephone Users Boycott Bell and 
Endorse Independent Company. 

This paper reported some time ago the readjustment of 
its territory by the Central District & Printing Telegraph 
(Bell) Co., of Pittsburgh, by which a new Pittsburgh 
district was arranged and a number of suburbs were placed 
outside the zone of free service from Pittsburgh. Carnegie 
is one of the important suburbs affected. Some time after 
the announcement of the new schedule of rates was pub- 
lished, a mass meeting was held in the Carnegie council 
chamber to discuss the situation. The Bell representative 
who was present stated definitely and finally that Carnegie 
would not be placed in the Pittsburgh district. In con- 
sequence the meeting went on record with a rousing 
endorsement of the Pittsburgh & Allegheny (Independent) 
Telephone Co., as follows: 


Whereas, the new schedule of the Bell telephone, is 
a reduction upward and as it forces Carnegie outside of 
the Pittsburgh district, this causing inestimable loss 
to taxpayers, property owners and business men in this 
community. 

Resolved, that we urge every citizen to install the 
P. & A. telephone, which company gives us better rates 
and keeps Carnegie in the Pittsburgh district. 





This was followed by the appointment of a committee 
to assist the P. & A. company in securing new subscribers. 
A number of solicitors have also been placed in the suburb 
by the company, which is now making material gains there. 

Commenting on the situation, the Carnegie Union said, 
in part: “There is something unique in this present tele- 
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phone war. We do not believe there is a man in Carnegie 
who owns a dollar’s worth of stock in either company. 
Consequently no one has an ‘axe to grind,’ but each one 
is, or should be, interested only to the extent it benefits 
our town. From what we have been able ‘to learn, we are 
practically a unit in believing that the new schedule foisted 
on us by the Bell company is a detriment to our town, 
and we are resenting simply on that ground. Our senti- 
ments and good will go to the P. & A. company, because 
we believe they are treating our town fairly, and senti- 
ment is against the Bell company for the opposite reason.” 





Keystone Report of Earnings for April. 

The Keystone (Independent) Telephone Co., of Phila- 
delphia, has issued its regular statement of revenue and ex- 
penses for the month of April and the ten months ended 
April 30, 1911. It compares as follows: 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 














APRIL. 
1911 1910 
I ID 5 i BRE Oe ok $ 98,986 $ 95,690 
Operating expenses and taxes............ 49,528 46,152 
TEOe CI oe hoe co een Pee Be 49,458 49,538 
Less taterest CRar@és- ..........6 cecccess 24,547 24,705 
IE Ne ae ee ae Rie eee. ee $ 24,911 $ 24,833 
TEN MONTHS ENDED APRIL 30. 
COGE COUN 2. oe. ooh i ee cee $957,903 $931,352 
Operating expenses and taxes ........... 477,427 466,980 
DO WO ois ic ewe pices 480,476 464,372 





Less interest charges 244,672 252,969 





i A nea: 





Illinois Independents Should Send Map of Their Lines to 
Clearing House. 

Joseph W. Coffey, manager of the Illinois -Toll Clear- 
ing House, with headquarters at Springfield, Ill., advises 
TELEPHONY that the toll line map which is now being pre- 
pared, showing the Independent lines in Illinois, is nearly 
completed. It is of the first importance that every Inde- 
pendent company in the state arrange to have its lines ap- 
pear on this map, whether interested in the clearing house 
or not. The map, when completed, will be distributed gen- 
erally, and it is to the interest of every company in Illinois 
that it be complete and exact. 

Mr. Coffey states that, if time prevents the preparation 
of a finished drawing, a rough sketch of the lines will 
answer the purpose, but that all material must be in hand 
by June 10. Independent companies are urged to pay 
prompt attention to the request, thereby conserving their 
own interests and aiding materially in the establishment 
of the clearing house on a firm, broad basis. 


United States Telephone Co. Dividend. 

At a recent meeting of the directors of the United States 
Telephone Co., held at Columbus, Ohio, the regular quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent. was declared on the preferred stock. 

Mr. Emmer of Beaumont Sick. 

Mr. C. W. EmMMer, general manager of the Beaumont Tele- 
phone Co., Beaumont, Texas, is confined to his home with ma- 
larial fever. It is the hope of TELEPHONY and his friends in 
the field that he will soon be back at his desk ready to take up 
his duties with renewed vim. 




















Recent Progress in Telephone Train Dispatching 


A Letter from the Electrical Engineer of the Canadian Pacific— More Practical Articles by J. A. Kick of the New 


Central Lines— Readers are Cordially Invited to Contribute Their Experiences, or Ask Practical 
Questions to be Answered in This Department 


Porcelain Insulators on the Canadian Pacific. 
By W. J. Camp, Electrical Engineer, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. 

Noticing porcelain insulators during a recent trip over 
the Canadian Pacific main line, we asked Mr. W. J. Camp, 
the company’s electrical engineer, for a brief note covering 
his experience with this material. 

Following is the interesting reply received: “The Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Co. is now using white porcelain in- 
sulators exclusively. We find that the insulating qualities 
vary from 5 to 10 times those of glass, according to the 
climatic conditions. They have also about three times the 
mechanical strength. In addition to this, the last three 
years we used glass insulators we found they were very 
defective, apparently on account of being improperly an- 

















Mr. W. J. Camp. 


nealed, and as the manufacturers did not remedy this de- 
feet we were practically forced into the use of porcealin in- 
sulators. But even if the manufacturers of glassware 
should now remedy the defect we complained of, we would 
still continue the use of the porcelain on account of their 
great superiority over the glass in various respects. The 
cost is a little over 25 per cent greater than glass, but this 
is far more than offset by increased efficiency.” 





Telephone Transmission in Railway Dispatching Service. 
By J. A. Kick. 

Railway telephone transmission must be of a higher qual- 
ity than that for the average commercial service. To secure 
the required grade of transmission special equipment and 
specially designed transmission circuits are used. 

On dispatching circuits the transmission must be good. 
The better it is, the less is the difficulty experienced in op- 
erating and the greater the speed and assurance of safety 
in transacting business over the circuit. 

When transmission from any of the stations does not 
come with sufficient volume and clearness to allow the dis- 
patcher to hear and understand without pressing the re- 
ceiver tightly to the ear or otherwise attempting to render 
aid, there is a fault. 

The fault may be in loss of transmission due to improper 
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line circuit conditions; equivment across the line which 
does not offer sufficient retardation to avoid transmission 
loss; defects in the receiver circuit; or, what is more gen- 
eral, a transmission circuit which is not adapted to the 
service. 

The best transmission circuit is so designed as to per- 
mit all of the recivers being placed across the circuit with- 
out serious drop in the transmission between the terminals 
of the circuit. This is a condition possible, in the service, 
and should be provided for to prevent the dispatcher’s being 
delayed in his work by too many stations being in on the 
circuit at one time. 

The volume of transmission must be sufficient to allow 
a very large margin, to enable the stations to continue to 
use the circuit regardless of the inductive noises which 
will be present on any circuit at times. 

Under ideal conditions a circuit may be quite good in all 
respects, but the real test of its merits will be made when 
the conditions are the worst, and it is then that the circuit 
is usually the more important and any reserve force, or 
margin, that can be drawn upon will be appreciated. 

Normal conditions on a dispatcher’s circuit should be 
such that any station can be heard without special effort 
with the operator talking one and one-half to two inches 
from the transmitter and in a tone considerably lower than 
the ordinary conversational tone. 

Operators will move about in using the transmitter, as 
it is necessary that they be able to read an order or mes- 
sage lying on the table before them. A transmission sys- 
tem which requires that the user speak directly into the 
transmitter without any freedom to change from this fixed 
position will seriously handicap the operators. 

From a transmission standpoint, the ideal dispatching 
telephone circuit is one in which the line wires are of a sub- 
stantial gauge of copper wire and direct from terminal to 
terminal without break, that is, continuous with sleeve con- 
nections. 

For testing and patching the circuit need not be looped 
into all stations, and the fewer such stations there are the 
nearer the line comes to the condition mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph. Sections of 20 to 30 miles between 
“test and patch” stations present no difficulties, as listen- 
ing tests can be made at all of the intermediate stations. 
By keeping down the number of looping-in stations the 
length of the line is not materially increased and the chances 
for loose connections in the main circuit are minimized. 

Where the line wires are looped into stations it is well 
to have the leading-in wires of a good sized gauge, as 
their resistance is a factor in the total resistance of the cir- 
cuit. The leading-in wires at straight bridging stations are 
factors to the individual stations only, and the length of 
section and required tensile strength for track crossings, 
etc., can govern the material and gauge of the wire used. 

All selective signaling bridges on a dispatching telephone 
circuit should be of sufficient retardation to exclude voice 
currents, and a good test can be made by placing any ordi- 
nary receiver in series with the signaling bridge during 
the time a conversation is carried on over the circuit. 

The same receiver test can be made for magneto ringing 
and any simplex coils or other apparatus placed across the 
circuit can be tested for both transmission and magneto 
ringing losses in the same manner. 

While the loss in any one bridge may be considered slight 
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and negligable it is well to keep in mind that the accumu- 
lative effect of 30 to 50 such bridges may be quite notice- 
able, and prove to be a serious fault. 





Secretary Drew Predicts Big Railway Convention. 

The railway telephone men, for that is what most of the 
members of the Association of Railway Telegraph Superin- 
tendents really are, will have a mighty good time at the 
Boston meeting which is scheduled for June 26 to 30. The 
meeting place is the Hotel Brunswick, Boston, Mass., but 
as usual] the business sessions will be held only part of 
each day and the balance will be given up to excursions to 
points of interest. 

Secretary Drew advises TELEPHONY on Thursday of this 
week that a very large number of members have announced 
their intention of being present at the convention. The 
program is now in the hands of the printers and will be 
ready for distribution some time next week. There will be 
many excellent papers presented. The report of Mr. Cellar 
on high tension crossings is especially important. Last 
year many new memberships were taken out and it is like- 
ly that a large number of persons who have never before 
joined in the activities of the Association will be interested 
in this year’s proceedings. Full information about the con- 
vention and the Association can be obtained from Secre- 
tary P. W. Drew, 115 Adams St., Chicago, III. 





Baltimore & Ohio Pleased With Telephone Dispatching. 

The newspaper report from Clarksburg, W. Va., stating 
that the telephone service installed some months ago by 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in connection with train 
dispatching having proven unsatisfactory had been discon- 
tinued was brought to the attention of Charles Selden, 
superintendent of telegraph’s who denied positively that 
such a course had been decided upon. “This report evi- 
dently grew out of a change recently made in the method 
of dispatching over a portion of our line in the mining dis- 
trict of West Virginia. Some time ago the Baltimore & 
Ohio installed the telephone system of dispatching on a 
section of its line between Salem and Parkersburg, W. Vt., 
when it was deemed advisable owing to the volume of 
traffic to divide the division between Grafton and Parkers- 
burg into two dispatching districts. Traffic on this section 
of the line has fallen off, however, to the extent that the 
dispatching is again being handled at Grafton for the entire 
division, and the telephone service between Salem and 
Parkersburg has been temporarily suspended, pending its 
further extension over this territory. The Baltimore & 
Ohio recently installed a telephone system of train dis- 
patching covering an entire dispatching district on the 
Monongah Division where numerous trains are handled, 
and the system has proven so much more satisfactory than 
the telegraph as to assure its extension to other sections 
of the road. In fact, I believe the telephone is certain to 
be adopted in general railroad operation.” 





N. Y. Central Shows Faith in Efficiency of Telephone. 

It is almost too late to hear the question “Is the tele- 
phone a good thing for a railway?” The topics for discus- 
sion relate to how and when it can be best installed. The 
marvelous strides made in the development of the railway 
telephone, and the faith held in its efficiency, are shown 
by the record of*the New York Central Lines. As the 
telephone is to hold such a prominent place in the dis- 
cussion at the Boston convention of the Association of 
Railway Telegraph Superintendents, it is worth while to 
recall the figures given by Mr. W. W. Ryder, at the recent 
meeting of the western section. He said: 


“I don’t think that there is any necessity of my making 
any argument in favor of the telephone. I believe you are 
all on my side. All that I can give you is what you might 
call a progress report. On the roads that I am now asso- 
ciated with, the managements are strong advocates of the 
use of the telephone, and they have allowed us to make 
considerable progress during the past year, more particular- 
ly along the line of the use of the telephone for dispatching 
purposes, but not confined to that alone. We are getting 
into the handling of way office messages in the same man- 
ner, and hope to do more on that line this coming year. 

“Taking the entire mileage of the individual roads, 89 per 
cent of the Lake Shore is now dispatched by telephone; 46 
per cent of the Michigan Central, 50 per cent of the Big 
Four, 65 per cent of the Lake Erie & Western, and on the 
Chicago & Indiana Southern, Indiana Harbor Belt, and 
some other small lines, 100 per cent are dispatched by tele- 
phone. On the Indiana Southern and the Indiana Harbor 
Belt we have message circuits as well, so that practically 
all of the way office business of those two roads is being 
done exclusively by telephone, and it is the intention to 
continue putting up the dispatchers’ and message circuits 
as fast we can get to it. I think there is fully as great an 
improvement in the handling of the way office business 
as we found in the handling of train dispatching, and as I 
ave said before, I believe that we are going to do all of 
our way office business by telephone in the near future.” 





New Circuits for Michigan Central. 

The Michigan Central Railway has recently installed and 
placed in service between St. Thomas and Windsor, Canada, 
a copper dispatching circuit, and will shortly add a copper 
circuit for through connections between St. Thomas and 
Detroit, and an iron circuit for way message business in 
the same territory. 

The through circuit is to be composited and the two local 
circuits simplexed, furnishing four telegraph circuits over 
which Mr. J. J. Ross, superintendent of telegraph, is plan- 
ning to work polar duplexes. 





Seaboard Air Line Endorses Telephone. 

The following letter recently received by TELEPHONY 
shows how well the telephone meets the needs of railway 
service: 

“The two telephone train dispatching circuits in opera- 
tion on this line have been in service nearly two years 
and have given us universal satisfaction. Our transmission 
has been good, and the system so satisfactory that I am 
authorizing my superintendent of telegraph to install ad- 
ditional circuits aggregating in all about 650 miles.” 

G. H. Hix, vice-president Seaboard Air Line Railway, 
Portsmouth, Va. 


L. & N. To Install New Telephone Circuits. 

Another step toward universal. usage of telephone train 
d¥’spatching service in place of the old-style telegraphic 
methods by the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. was 
planned last week. The L. & N. officials, enthused over 
the success of telephone train dispatching now in opera- 
tion along a couple of divisions of the road, are going to 
install the system on the division between Paris and Liv- 
ingston, Ky. Work is now being started. Paris is division 
headquarters. 








Telephone to Operate 755 Miles Puget Sound Road. 
From Mobridge, S. D., to Deer Lodge, Mont., a dis- 
taice of 755 miles, the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound 
Railroad will soon be using the telephone method of dis- 
patching trains, supplanting the telegraph. 
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Letters on: Practical Subjects 


Objections to Ringing Code Published February 11. 

I noticed in the February 11 issue of TELEPHONY, page 
197, a “systematic ringing code” which I discarded in Okla- 
homa six years ago for a more practical one, which any op- 
erator who can count to five can readily learn and which the 
rural subscribers can learn at sight, so they can ring one 


another intelligently. In my code numerals one to four in-, 


dicate short rings; five indicates one long ring. I give the 
first subscriber two short rings, which appear as “2” in the 
directory. The second party has the next shortest which 
would be written “15,” indicating one short and one long. 
In this way I have the shortest rings possible at all times 
on each rural line. I have from twenty to thirty telephones 
on each line. The shortest ring appears in the directory 
thus: 


MONS FO cc caais Pan Aste sacs oe xiatitoea SSP 2 on 1 
The longest ring appears thus: 
Fay a55 53, hod ow Sede WER Awan 45 on 2 


If a subscriber called for 45 on two the operator would 
plug in below drop No. 2 and ring four shorts and one long. 
If the ring were called as 152 on four she would plug in 
four and ring one short, one long and two short. 

The subscribers can tell at a glance whether the party 
whose name appears in the directory is on a private line, 
harmonic or rural. To illustrate. If Mr. Jones had a busi- 
ness telephone and a harmonic four-party residence tele- 
phone and also owned a farm which was on a rural line, 
he would be listed as follows: 

Jones—55. This would be his private line telephone. 

Jones—55 on 4 The word “on” indicates a rural line. 

Jones—56W. This is harmonic, W meaning black; X de- 
noting green; Y red; and Z blue. People hate to be called 
by colors. 


Louise, Texas. G. G. Green. 





Motorcycle as Good as Two Horses and Extra Man. 

The purchase of a new motorcycle—the second used by his 
company—caused J. M. Green, wire chief of the Red Wing 
Telephone Co., Red Wing, Minn., to write to TELEPHONY, 











The Whole Crew Can Get There in No Time on a Motor Cycle. 


briefly saying what a good thing the gasolene two-wheeler is 
when minor cases of trouble are showing up in scattered 
places, several miles from the central office. He says: 


“IT am sending two pictures showing what can be done with 
a motorcycle. They were taken last summer, and the ma- 
chine is a Wagner, 1908. 
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The Second Machine Brings All the Material Required. 


“One man on a motorcycle can clear more small trouble 
than two men with horses. We have just bought a new ma- 
chine, same make, and tried it out today.” 





Off Again, On Again, Gone Again, Finnegan! 

A line gave most excellent service during the day, but 
as soon as the shades of night came on it closed up its 
shop and positively refused to respond to the most urgent 
calls. This puzzled our trouble hunter, who traced the wire 
through several times without success. Finally a cool 
cloudy day came, and'the wire went out of business. This 
made it easy. The cool night. air contracted the wire and 
brought it up against a ground wire. In the warm sunshine 
it would expand and drop several inches below the ground 
wire. J. B. Horton, Proprietor, 

Elkin, N. C. Elkin Tel. Co. 





Automobile Searchlight Used in Clearing Trouble in Dark. 

A searchlight on the front of the company’s automobile 
was an aid to prompt clearing of a case of trouble on the 
N. E. T. & T. Co’s. lines between Rockland and Brockton. 
The men were sent out to clear the trouble after dark 
and the searchlight was kept playing on the wires all along 
the route until the trouble was located. New England 
Telephone Topics describes the incident, saying that a pine 
tree, blown down by the heavy winds, had fallen across 
the wires and broken all but three circuits. When the 
trouble was located the motor truck was backed to the 
side of the road, and the light was kept playing back and 
forth from pole to pole where the men were at work, en- 
abling them to work to much better advantage than with 
lanterns. 


Western Union’s New Cable. 
The Western Union Telegraph Company’s new cable from 
New York to Penzance, England, via Bay Roberts, N. F., 
has been opened to the public. 
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Queries on Theory and Practice 


By Arthur Bessey Smith, E. E. 


Tests for Central Office and Line Troubles. 


1. What will cause a false busy test at a “B” operator’s 
position using the enclosed circuit? What is the quickest 
way to locate it? This usually affects all the cords on one 
position. 

2. Is it possible to tell from a bridge test whether the 
fine is loop-crossed or whether it is bridged by inductive 
apparatus? 

3. What is the 100 volt battery used for at test boards? 

4. In testing a subscriber’s common battery line, which 
has a condenser at the station, what is meant by “getting 
the condenser”? That is, how does the test show whether 
the condenser is in circuit or whether the line is open? 
What test is used? 


1. A simplified form of the circuit to which you refer is 
shown in Fig. 1. If the test wire gets crossed with any circuit 
carrying negative battery, it will give you a false busy test. 
The cross shown by the dotted line + may have relatively high 
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Cross at X Gives False Busy Test. 


resistance, but will allow some current to flow. 
is steady no sound will be produced in the 
receiver. 


As long as this 
“B” operator’s 
But when the tip of any plug is touched to the sleeve 
of any jack, there will be a change in the current flow, and this 
will produce the click. 

The busy test repeating coil, R, must have good insulation as 
well as the test wire. It is well to test it by disconnecting its 
grounded end from earth, and with a receiver or voltmeter 
assure yourself that it has no connection with the other coil 
or positive or negative battery. If it tests absolutely clear, in- 
cluding the tips of all trunk plugs, you cannot have a false busy 
test on all trunks. 

If the test wire shows up crossed, localize it by cutting off 
parts one at a time. Begin by opening the back contact on 
each test relay (on trunks) by inserting a piece of dry paper. 
When all have been thus cut off, if the trouble still persists, 
cut off the repeating coil under R and test it and the test wire 
separately, By these means you can locate the fault without 
fail. 

2. A simple bridge test cannot give you more than a guess 
as to the nature of the cross or bridge, unless the line is so 
short as to possess practically no capacity. If you work the 
bridge keys in their natural order, you will get no information 
at all. This order is to close the battery key first and open it 
after the galvanometer key has been opened. If you reverse 
the order, closing the galvanometer key first and then the bat- 
tery key, you will get a momentary kick of the galvanometer 
if the unknown resistance contains either inductance or capacity. 
Since most lines are in cable and the capacity is relatively high, 
you will get some kick even with a “dead short” at the other 
end. But on open wire toll lines, with heavy inductive appa- 
ratus bridged across the distant end, you will get a galvanometer 
kick different from that produced by a short circuit. By ex- 
perience with each line out of your office, you should be able 
to get the information fairly well. 


3. The 100 volt battery is used in connection with the volt- 
meter for testing the insulation of lines and apparatus. Volt- 
meter tests have been discussed in our columns and are given 
by nearly all of the standard books. 

4. When the voltmeter test circuit mentioned above is con- 
nected to a subscriber’s loop, the battery makes an attempt to 
force current through the voltmeter and circuit. If the line is 
closed by a bell or some other conductor, the current will flow 
and cause the voltmeter needle to rise steadily. But if there 
is a condenser in series, the current will flow only long enough 
to charge it, and then die away rather suddenly. This makes 
the voltmeter needle jump upward and as suddenly fall back. 
This sudden jump is known as the “condenser” or “getting the 
condenser.” 

If the line is open, there will still be a little kick, due to the 
capactiy of the cable wires, but a few tests will enable you to 
tell the difference. 





Manager in Minnesota Wants to Hear From People Operat- 
ing Lock-Out Systems. 

I wish to know through your valuable paper if there is 
one who has tried a lock-out system, such as the Anderson 
or the Baird; what success they have had with it; 
whether it is a practical thing? 

I wish to hear from some telephone companies who are 
using them. I have never seen any article on this subject 
written for TELEPHONY by an operating man and | think 
it would be a good idea to have some companies who have 
tried the lock-out system write a little on the subject, so 
we small telephone companies could know a little more 
about them. Nino C. Roos, 

Finlayson, Minn. Prop. North Telephone Co. 


and 





Pacific Bell Makes Concession to Subscribers in Matter of 
Competitive Operation of Home. 

The Pacific (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co., of San 
Francisco, has receded from two 
previously maintained before the Rates Committee of the 
Board of Supervisors, Representatives of the company agreed 
that hereafter firms and individuals maintaining public pay 
station’: shaJl. not have to sign an agreement that their con- 
traet -with”'thecompany may be nullified if they permit the 
competing teléphone company, the Home, to install a service 
in their place of business. The other point relinquished by 
the company was in the matter of charges for hotel telephones. 

The Pacific company has heretofore exacted a switchboard 
rental from hotels, an additional rental charge of 25 cents a 
month for every wall telephone instrument installed in a hotel, 
and a rate of 2% cents for every local call. At the committee 
meeting of the supervisors George B. Bush, commercial man- 
ager of the telephone company, said that fiereafter the com- 
pany would allow the hotels 10 per cent of the gross receipts 
from the company’s share of the local calls. 


positions which it had 





Kelat Telephone Co. Opens New Exchange. 

The Kelat Telephone Co., of Kelat, Ky., recently purchased 
a new 100-line switchboard and employes of the Cynthiana 
Telephone Co. made a trip to the rural village and “started the 
new board to work,” as the onlookers expressed it. 

This is the fourth rural company connected with the Cyn- 
thiana company that owns and operates its own exchange. 

Dr. Henry, of Kelat, manager of the exchange, feels sure 
that the company will meet with much success, as the possi- 
bilities for telephone service are good. 
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From the Patent Office 


Max W. 


Party Line Ringing System. 
C. S. Winston, Chicago, Ill., Patent 992,836, May 23, 1911, As- 
signed to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
Chicago, III. 

In a common battery system four ringing contacts, for use in the 
calling of selective lines, are associated with a cord circuit 
during the ringing operation, but are eliminated from the circuit 
during the talking condition. These contacts are serially in- 
cluded with a conductor, 50, whose continuity is controlled by 
the armature 48, under the control of supervisory relay 44. 
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When tke answering plug is inserted in the jack, relay 44 is 
energized, but during the ringing operation the key 37 causes 
de-energization of the relay 44, so that the subscriber can be 
called. The test circuit extends from the tip of the plug 
through the series contact of the ringing key 37, conductor 
2 and 54 of the operator’s listening key 53, to 
earth through impedance coil 55. This causes a discharge from 
the condenser 56 and a consequent current in the tertiary wind- 


50, contacts 5 


ing of the operator's induction coil 57. 





Sanitary Telephone Mouthpiece. 
J. B. O'Hara, Philadelphia, Pa., patent 989,795, April 18, 1911. 

A sanitary telephone mouthpiece contains a chamber hav- 
ing disinfectant material, which is mounted in front of the 
mouthpiece, and may be swung open or shut, being pro- 
vided with a hinge and a spring catch. 

Plug Retainer. 
J. J. Taylor and L. K. Hoss, Cherryvale, Kan., patent 990,508, 
Apr. 25, 1911. 

A slot is cut in the keyboard at an angle to the regular slot 
within which the plug is supported. A metallic sleeve for 
supporting the plug has a flange which rests on the perma- 
nently fixed plug seat. When it is desired to withdraw the 
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to thereby register the calls. This controlling circuit, how- 
ever, s also under the control of the subscriber’s switchboard, 
so that the operator can only register calls when the sub- 
scriber is making the call, so as to avoid improper registra: 
tions. 





Telephone System. 

G. Agrell, Stockholm, Sweden, patent 990,468, Apr. 25, 1911. 
This system is designed for use in connection with what are 
known as call distributing systems, wherein each incoming 
call is automatically distributed to a cord circuit not in use. 
The objects of this invention are to provide means so that 
an operator upon receiving such a call, and finding the called 
line busy, may be automatically informed whether the call is 
for a subscriber on the same party line as the party calling. 
The calling cord has been provided with only two indicators 
alternately serving as call, reversed call, and supervisory sig- 
nals. 


. 
F 


Telephone Signal. 
C. L. Chisholm, Marysville, New Brunswick, Canada, patent 
986,267, March 7, 1911. 

A telephone has the mouthpiece of the transmitter made of 
some resonant material such as bell metal. It is used to trans- 
mit the incoming signals which are ordinarily given by the 
gongs associated with the polarized ringer. In this particular 
case the polarized ringer with its striker is mounted in close 
proximity to the resonant mouthpiece, and the incoming signal 
actuates the striker so that it engages the mouthpiece to emit 
the signal. It is stated that this prevents in a large measure 
the packing of the transmitter. 








Telephone Exchange System. 
N. C. Schellenger, Chicago, IIl., patent 991,654, May 9, 1911, 
to Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
The common battery system disclosed herein is designed 
to use four clearing-out relays in each cord circuit, one 
clearing-out relay, s, lighting the supervisory lamp wv over 
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plug the sleeve is moved over into the angular slot so that 
the whole plug and cord may drop through the keyboard, 
whereby it is possible to work on the plug without disturbing 
the operator. 





System for Registering Telephone Calls. 
E. L. Buxbaum, Chicago, IIl., patent 989,763, Apr. 18, 1911. 
The invention herein is designed to provide a call register 
which registers outgoing calls, one register being provided at 
the subscriber’s station and a co-operating register being pro- 
vided at the central station. A controlling circuit controls 
both registers and the operator actuates this controlling circuit 
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a grounded circuit including the substation signal d. When 
the receiver is removed, clearing-out relay ¢ is energized 
and this shunts a resistance + about the lamp v to extin- 
guish it. A modification is also suggested in which the 
relay ¢ breaks the lamp circuit when energized, instead of 
shunting it. 
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Legal Cases and Decisions 
By A. H. McMillan 


Changing Rate and Service Without Permission. 

The attorney general of Nebraska has decided that the action 
of the Nebraska Telephone Co. in selling to the Chapman as- 
sociation a portion of its Central City farm lines does not vio- 
late that portion of the state law requiring telephone companies 
to obtain permission of the railway commission to change rates, 
schedules or specifications. 

A complaint was made to the railway commission by nine- 
teen citizens living near the village of Chapman. These people 
were formerly connected with the farm line of the Nebraska 
Telephone Co., running out from Central City, and at the regu- 
lar farm line rate of that company, $1.50 per month, were 
giver unlimited service to Central City, but did not receive or 
desire service to Chapman, the Chapman exchange being owned 
and controlled by the Chapman Telephone Association. After 
the sale by the Nebraska Telephone Co. to the Chapman Tele- 
phone Association and after 30 days’ notice, these people were 
disconnected from their line and their service to Central City 
was discontinued. The result of this sale was that these people 
were deprived of service to Central City at the flat rate of $1.50 
per month, which they desired, and were given instead service 
to Chapman at $1 per month, which they did not desire. The 
matter was submitted by the railway commission to the attorney 
general for a decision, which was given as above stated. The 
basis of the attorney general’s decision is that if the transaction 
constituted a change of rate, schedule or classification within 
the meaning of the law, then every time a subscriber is added 
to or dropped from the roll of any telephone company in the 
state without the consent of the railway commission there is a 
violation of the law. He does not think the statute should be 
given such a construction. 

The railway commission also asked the following ques- 
tions: 

“1. May a transfer of property by a common carrier, as 
in this case, be made without any other restrictions than 
those imposed by the constitutional and statutory inhibitions 
against such sale to competing lines ?” 

“2. If such sale and transfer to a non-competing line 
results in a change of rates or service, does the responsi- 
bility for such change rest with the seller or the purchaser? 
That is to say, should authority to change the rates or serv- 
ice be secured by the selling company prior to the transfer, 
or, in the event of failure to do so, is the purchasing com- 
pany bound to continue conditions in statu quo until after 
application has been made and permission had for such 
change, as required by law?” 

The first question was answered by the attorney general sub- 
stantially in the negative. To the second question he answered 
that he thought no legal obligation rested upon either the sell- 
ing or the purchasing company to continue conditions in statu 
quo until after application has been made to and permission 
obtained from the commission. 





Duty of Electric Light Company to Insulate. 

An employe of a telephone company, while engaged in 
the performance of his duties, as injured by an electric 
light current set in motion by contact of wires of the 
telephone company with wires of another corporation. 
The telephone employe was held not to be a trespasser 
against the electric light company, which was held to 
owe to the employes of the telephone company the same 
degree of care as to other persons lawfully using the 
streets. This care required the electric light company 
to keep its wires so insulated at all times as to prevent or 
guard against the effect of objects coming in contact with 
them regardless of the cause which brought about the con- 
tact. It was held that the electric light company could not 


relieve itself from the consequences of its own negligence by 
showing that the telephone company had always been at 
fault in failing to guard against possible contact of the 
wires of the two companies. Trammell v. Columbus R. 
Co., 70, S. E. 892. 





Fall from an Electric Light Pole. 


An electric light lineman was injured by falling from a 
defective pole. The pole had been abandoned by the tele- 
phone company and afterward obtained from it by the fore- 
man of a gang of which the injured lineman was a mem- 
ber. The light company had no printed rules defining 
the authority of its foreman. The evidence established 
that the foreman had previously got poles from the tele- 
phone company, and had used them with the knowledge 
of the superintendent of the electric light company. The 
fall was caused by the rotten condition of the pole near 
its top where the lineman struck his spur into it to 
support himself, slipped and fell. The lineman sued the 
electric light company and obtained a judgment which 
was affirmed by the Supreme Court of Oklahoma. Choc- 
taw Electric Light Co. v. Clark, 114 Pacific 739. 


Rights on Post Roads Subject to Local Regulations. 

The Post Roads Act, so called, of the United States 
authorized any telegraph company which accepts its pro- 
visions to construct and maintain its lines along any mil- 
itary or post roads of the United States “which have 
been or may hereafter be declared such by law.” This 
law (Act, July 24, 1866) is supplemented by an act (of 
March 1, 1884) which declares that all public roads and 
highways while kept up and maintained as such are post 
roads. 

The Western Union Telegraph Co., a corporation 
organized under the laws of the state of New York, was 
doing business in Richmond, Virginia, and had accepted 
the terms of the Post Roads Act. The city passed an 
ordinance regulating the use of its streets by telephone 
companies and providing that the size, number, location 
and manner of erection of all poles should be subject to 
the determination of the city engineer; that the committee 
on streets might require a company to permit other per- 
sons or companies to place wires on its poles upon pay- 
ment of compensation, where, in the judgment of the 
committee, it would not unreasonably interfere with its 
business; giving the city the right to use such poles for 
its fire alarm wires without compensation; creating an 
underground district throughout which the companies 
were required to place their wires in conduits to be ap- 
proved by the city and imposing a tax of $2 per year 
on each pole. 

The company resisted the enforcement of this ordinance 
on the ground that the streets and alleys of the cities 
were post roads according to the meaning of the Act of 
Congress. The United States Circuit Court held that the 
rights given the telegraph company by the Post Roads 
Act was subject to the police power of the state and 
municipality to make and enforce any appropriate and 
reasonable regulations governing such use. The court 
further held that the ordinance imposing the tax was not 
a restriction upon any right given the company to use 
the streets by the Federal statute, but on its face was a 
reasonable exercise of the police power and valid. West- 
ern Union Telg. Co. vs. Richmond, 178 Fed., 310. 
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From F actory 


The K-B Line Connector. 

A new device to do away with the necessity for having 
a switching station in a farm house, is the “K-B Line 
Connector” made by the Dayton Telephone Lockout Manu- 
facturing Co., Dayton, O. 
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The company has brought out a long list of advantages 
of the instrument, among which are the following: 

Saves time in making connections. 

Saves repeated calling for the switching party. 

Saves the extra time the line is held 


and Salesroom 


Branch lines can be connected and disconnected in the 
same way. Telephones can be put on a regular toll line, 
and when a line is being used for toll message, the sub- 
scribers can be disconnected after the conversation is ended. 

The construction and operation of the device are ex- 
plained by the company with reference to the accompany- 
ing illustrations as follows: 

Fig. 1 shows a diagrammatic view of connector and mas- 
ter key at switchboard. The key is shown connected to a 
special cord, but it can be cut in on ringing circuit and 
thus all cords can be used to operate the connector. The 
pole changer battery can be used by connecting it direct 
to master key. When this key is thrown to one side the 
pole changer circuit is opened and the direct circuit is 
closed. Now pulling regular key to ringing position im- 
presses an impulse from battery direct on the line which 
flows through connector relay, which pulls up 
armature “3” and closes contact springs “6’—this connects 
the two lines. The current through the polarized relay is 
in such a direction as to cause latch “4,” carried by arma- 
ture “3,” to swing towards catch “7,” which engages latch 
“4” and prevents armature “3” from returning to normal, 
thus holding the lines closed. (See Fig. 3.) When through 
the operator throws master key to the opposite side and 
sends an impulse over the line in an opposite direction, 
which pulls up armature slightly and the latch 4 under 
the influence to the permanent magnet swings away from 
when current is broken allows armature 
(See 


coils of 


stm 9 


catch “7,” and 


“3” to return to normal and contact springs to open. 





busy. 

Saves the expense of the switching 
party. 

Saves the annoyance of tardy re- 
sponse. 


Your operator has full control at all 
times. 





She can make connections in an in- 
stant. 
She can disconnect as soon as con- 


versation is ended. 

She can give quicker and more satis- 
factory service. 

She can do more work, thereby re- 
ducing the cost per call, thus increase 
the profits, and you will have— 

Better satisfied subscribers. 

Less expense. 

Greater profits. 








The satisfaction of being able to give Fig. 2. Lines Open. Fig. 3. Lines Closed. 
good, rapid service. 
The instrument is very simple in construction. Just an The connector can be used on a metallic circuit, either 


ordinary polarized relay, which, when the armature is 
pulled up, closes the circuits and holds them closed until 
disconnected, which is done by an impulse in the reverse 
direction from the one that closes the circuit. 

When the operator desires through connection, she plugs 
in in the usual way, and with a key (which may be a mas- 
ter key) she sends an impulse over the line which causes 
the relay to pull up and latch its armature. This holds 
the circuit closed—when the conversation is ended, a re- 
verse current is sent out which causes relay to unlatch 
its armature and lines are disconnected. 

Ringing current does not affect the relay. 

By using two sets of relays, either operator has control 
of the line. 


bridged or from one side to ground. Also on grounded or 
common return lines. 

By the use of a repeating coil metallic and grounded 
can be connected. 

The instrument is mounted in a neat oak cabinet and 
can be readily mounted on the wall in a convenient build- 
ing, or in a pole house. 

Among the features of the device which apply to toll 
lines are the claim that subscribers’ stations can be wired 
in such a way that they can be cut off automatically when 
it is desired to use the line for trunking and reconnected 
when the toll message is finished. By this plan it is 
claimed that good toll service can be gotten over lines still 
available for local service from bridged stations. The de- 
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vice also can be used for testing toll lines to locate trouble. 

The instrument is placed at the end of a section and 
when test is to be made, the line is opened from the test 
board and that end tested for the trouble and then con- 
nected up again. This shows on which end the trouble is, 
and the nearest linemen can be sent to clear the line. 





Mr. D. E. Wurprte resigns the position as sales manager of 
‘the North Electric Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, to accept a position 
with the Anderson Electric Car Co. of Detroit, Mich. The 
latter company manufactures the well-known “Detroit Electric.” 





Fahnestock Test Connectors on Through Lines. 

The accompanying illustration, reproduced from the monthly 
bulletin of the Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Okla- 
homa, shows how it uses Fahnestock connectors on some of 
its most valuable lines. The company has now adopted for 
general use the Fahnestock test connectors to be used at all 
meeting points between the wires of this company and the 
wires of rural telephone companies, and at toll terminal and 
test poles, and at other points where bridle wire is used, when 
their use for these particular cases are recommended by the 
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Pioneer Company’s Drawing of Test Connectors. 


district wire chief and approved by the superintendent of toll 
line. 

The advantage of the Fahnestock test connectors are as 
follows: 

Positive contact. 

Ease in opening for test, as both connections can be loosened 
with one hand at one operation. 

Ease in cleaning connections, which is done by turning the 
clip around on the wire. 

Light weight. 

The proper method for dead-ending the line wire in using 
the Fahnestock connectors is shown in the sketch. 

Where these test connectors are not used, all bridle wires 
have to be well soldered to the line wire tails, and this involves 
a much higher expense. 

These connectors are made by the Fahnestock Electric Co.. 
129 Patchen Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., in one size for No. 12 and 
14 copper wire and No. 12 iron wire, and in another size for 
No. 8 copper and No. 10 iron wire. 





Samples of Toll Sheets 


Designed and Printed by Telephone Journai Press, Vinton, lowa. 


It is reported that the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has also accepted the Fahnestock test connector as standard 
for its lines. 





Abandons Fixed Prices on Copper. 

An important announcement was recently made as to the 
policy of the United Metals Selling Co., to the effect that 
hereafter it will not be guided by any set price with regard 
to its operations but will sell copper at such prices as are 
considered necessary to meet the exigencies of the market. 
The company’s policy will be an independent one and have 
reference solely to the question of supply and demand. 

This decision was indicated by a recent reduction by the 
United Metals Selling Co. in the price of copper, followed by 
sales to a large amount. Heretofore the policy of the man- 
agement has at times been committed to an attempt to sustain 
prices. 





The Vote Berger D. & T. Anchor. 

The Vote Berger Co., 80 Railroad avenue, La Crosse, Wis., 
has just prepared an attractive and informative folder on 
D. & T. Anchors. The subject of anchors is an important 
one and this company appears to have set forth the principal 
advantages of its anchor in a terse manner which permits of 
easy understanding. A neat illustration used in conjunction 
with the descriptive matter shows the various operations nec- 
essary to the installation of the anchor. We are sure that 
any telephone company interested will be mailed a copy of this 
folder upon request to the company. “It’s worth getting.” 





GeorcE METHEANY, manager of the Lima Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., at Lima, Ohio, and Mr. Falls, its wire chief, have 
organized the Falls Electric Co.,. which will push the Clum 
Anchor. Gus. Hirsch, of Columbus, is vice-president of the 
company. 





Tue Kerite INSULATED WirRE & CaBLeE Co., of New York 
City, announces that it has acquired the rights of its Western 
representative, the Watson Insulated Wire Co., and has es- 
tablished an office in the Peoples Gas Building. B. L. Win- 
chell, Jr., formerly vice-president of the Watson company, is 
appointed Western sales manager. 





A New Loose Leaf Ledger Toll Sheet. 

Convenience, simplicity and saving of time is something 
desired in accounting departments of telephone companies. The 
Telephone Journal Press, Vinton, Iowa, has designed a toll 
sheet, now ready for the market, that appears to provide these 
requisites. 

Entering of names need be done but once a year. Each 
subscriber is given a separate line for entry purposes. The 
sheets are securely fastened by a neat binder with oak base 
and top provided with rubber feet to prevent scratching. It 
will be worth while to address a letter to the Telephone 
Journal Press, requesting that they send a specimen sheet 
for examination. 
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A Reliable Motorcycle for Telephone Work. 

The motorcycle is coming into general use among tele- 
phone companies so rapidly and so emphatically that at 
least one large and reliable concern has made a special 
study of the requirements of this particular field. The 
Reading Standard Co., of Reading, Pa., has for years been 
building a very sturdy and durable machine, one which 
could be given a thorough endorsement because of its being 
built and tested in the mountains. To this very desirable 
element of strength, many other special features recently 
have been added and the concern is at last able to offer a 
truly convenient and serviceable machine, admirably adapted 
to the use of “trouble shooters,” collectors, inspectors, etc. 

Among the features of the Reading Standard motorcycle, 
which are of especial value for linemen’s work, may be 





The Reading Standard Motorcycle. 


mentioned the following: two distinct brakes provided on 
account of the extra weight carried by linemen and “trou- 
ble-hunters,” which places extraordinary strain on the brake 
mechanism. The Reading is the only machine on the 
American market equipped with two distinct brakes, both 
of which are guaranteed to be highly efficient. 

The Reading also is the only American market machine 
fitted with adjustable foot rests. One of the brakes is 
operated by a lever in connection with the foot rest; the 
other by the pedals, thus giving perfect control of the 
machine, as well as an easy riding position. 

The combination of an extraordinarily flexible front 
spring fork and shock absorbing seat post further gives an 
extreme of comfort in riding without weakening the frame 
by joints of any sort. 

The motor is fitted with the finest of imported ball bear- 
ings, mechanical valves and internal cams. 

Telephone men also will be particularly interested in 
knowing that the Reading is the only American machine 
provided with a luggage carrier, water-proof pressed steel 
tool box, and double oiling system; one being a “constant 
sight feed for steady service and the other an auxiliary 
feed by which oil may be immediately delivered to the 
motor in any desired quantity in case of emergency. Com- 
bined with all of these points of superiority, the Reading 
has flat belt transmission and foot-operated idler, allowing 
a free engine effect and enabling the rider to make momen- 
tary stops without dismounting and to resume travel with- 
out using the pedals. 

Special inducements are being made this season to intro- 
duce the Reading Standard motorcycle generally among 
telephone companies, and all of them are invited to write 
for particulars and illustrated catalogue. 





The Cracraft, Leich Automophone. 


The Automophone made by the Cracraft, Leich Electric Co., 
‘Genoa, IIl., has achieved wonderful success. This telephone 
enables the subscriber of magneto exchanges to call central 
by simply taking the telephone off the hook and automatically 
disconnects when he hangs up. It contains no generator but 


uses a local battery for operating the drop in connection with: 
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a special arrangement of the hook switch, an ingenious in- 
vention which made this telephone possible. 

It is surprising the way it fits into the requirements for 
special service which come up in nearly every telephone ex- 
change. For example, John H. Wright at Jamestown, N. Y., 
and a Pennsylvania company have installed Automophones in 
every long distance booth and connected them direct to the toll 
boards. A subscriber does not have to ring to get central, 
nor does he have to be passed from one operator to another 
and give an extended list of pass words before he gets what 
he wants. This is a great advantage in a public telephone 
booth where a certain number of users are people in a hurry, 
and still others are ignorant of the proper way to use the 
telephone and get long distance connections. The use of the 
Automophone in the long distance booth of a magneto ex- 
change simplifies things wonderfully. 

The advantage of this telephone for pay station service in 
a magneto exchange has also been recognized by the Fort 
Dodge Telephone Co., Fort Dodge, Ia., of which Mr.: J. M. 
Plaister is manager. Mr. Plaister has the Automophone in 
all his long distance booths, and is installing this type of tele- 
phone in all his pay stations in drug stores, candy stores, cigar 
stores, etc. 

In still another town the local company has been able to 
fight off a common battery proposition and _ maintain 
its magneto switchboard until ready to finance the entire new 
equipment by putting in Automophones. This company, which 
has Bell connections, formerly used Bell transmitters and re- 
ceivers entirely, but since experiencing the advantages of deal- 
ing with an Independent manufacturer it has purchased all its 
new transmitters and receivers of the Cracraft,.Leich Electric 
Co. 

The Cracraft, Leich harmonic apparatus is also making 
rapid strides in popularity. 

A High Grade Special Telephone Which Is Invaluable to 
Deaf Persons. 

The “Hear-A-Phone,” manufactured by the Stromberg-Carl- 
son Telephone Manufacturing Co., Rochester, N. Y., has been 
placed on the market after many months of careful study and 
thorough investigation by expert engineers, whose work has 








The Hear-a-Phone Girl. 


resulted in producing a most useful instrument for the aid of 
those whose hearing is defective. 

The “Hear-A-Phone” is of exceedingly light weight. The 
receiver, which must be fastened over the user’s ear, is so 
light that it may be left in position continuously without causing 
any undue fatigue. Owing to the necessity for producing a 
small, light-weight instrument, the receiver is made of alumi- 
num. In its construction no permanent magnet is used, thus 
permitting of reducing the instrument to an absolute minimum 
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weight, It is provided with a switch for cutting off the battery. 

The transmitter case is made of aluminum and brass, the 
latter metal being used only where it is absolutely necessary 
in order to secure the best results. 

Special attention has been devoted to securing the most 
suitable grade of carbon for the rear electrode, as well as 
the diaphragm. One of the most important elements, however, 
consists of the carbon granules. These are made perfectly 
spherical and all of the same diameter—this for the purpose 
of insuring the absence of disturbances due to granules. of 
different sizes. 

In transmitters for the use of deaf people carbon electrodes 
or granules need to be invariably of the same chemical com- 
position, a condition hard to meet by purchases on the open 
market. The Stromberg-Carlson company has for years made 
all of the carbon used in hundreds of thousands of telephone 
transmitters. In perfecting the “Hear-A-Phone” it was de- 
cided to give special attention to producing the most suitable 
grade of carbon and, by expensive manufacturing arrange- 
ments, providing means through which the same grade of car- 
bon could be reproduced at any time. 

The instrument, when shipped, is packed in a neat plush- 
lined box and provided with an attachment for holding the 
receiver to the user’s ear, and is also supplied with an extra 
battery if desired. 





The Alligator Test Connector. 

A new test connector, known as the “Alligator,” is being 
placed on the market by the Fairmount Electric & Mig. 
Co., Philadelphia, makers of the well known Vogel ground 
clamp. The design of this connector is such that it is 
said it will take any combination of wires from No. 10 B. 
& S. to the smallest, and will grip the wires tighter with 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


the use of the fingers than other connectors with the use 
of tools. This is due to the unique construction of the 
clamping plates and in this design there is obtained a 
maximum contact surface. 

The plates are made of heavy spring phosphor bronze 
and will withstand all weather conditions. It is impos- 
sible to shake this connector loose, as the wires are always 
under spring tension. 

In Fig. 2, it will be noted that the jaws on one side of 
the connector are longer, so that by bending the end of the 
drop wire after it is passed through the jaws, prevents 
the connector from dropping off the drop wire when de- 
tached from line wire for testing, the line wire being in- 
serted through the side of jaws. 

The manufacturers state that a telephone company in their 
section had placed a number of these connectors out on 
test March 17, 1910, on a transposition pole located near 
a stone quarry, where they have had trouble with con- 
nectors shaking loose on account of the blasting. They 
had tried numerous makes of connectors at this point, in- 
cluding two-bolt, but there was always trouble several times 
a week from connectors shaking loose; but since March 
17, 1910, when the Alligator test connectors were placed, 
there has never been any trouble at this point to date. The 
name of the telephone company will be furnished upon re- 
quest. No better test can be found, as after over a year 
in service, the connectors are still on the job. The manu- 
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facturers will be pleased to furnish free samples to sub- 
stantiate their claims. 

It is suggested that readers of this item who use test 
connectors should not fail to write at once for a sample of 
the Alligator. 


Eureka Specialties in New Hands. 

The Eureka Supply Co., of 132 Federal street, Camden, 
N. J., recently was purchased by Thomas E. Burrough, of 
Trenton, who will continue the business at the old stand. 

Mr. Burrough, who is a business man of more than ordi- 
nary means and ability, will be ably assisted in the man- 
agement of the concern by his nephew, Eber Burrough, 




















Eureka Fiber Insulator and Cable Hanger. 


who was connected with the establishment under its former 
ownership. The new proprietor will give this property 
the enterprise and publicity which it deserves, and will en- 
deavor to place Eureka specialties in the hands of every 
possible user. 

The major part of TELEPHONY’s readers have in time 
past heard more or less about the Eureka line. These spe- 
cialties which were developed by a practical telephone and 
electrical man (D. G. Bolton, deceased), embrace the very 
popular Eureka Fibre Insulators, or nails, which are made 
in four or five types to suit various requirements. 

They consist of a round head nail, reinforcing a top fibre 
disc, a flexible rubber bushing and a lower fibre disc. The 
twisted wire loop is placed between the discs and the nail 
driven, whereby the rubber bulges, giving a thick insulation 
and the wires are clamped between the discs. Among the 
advantages claimed for these insulators are that they in- 
stall quicker than any other method, as one simply loops 
the wire on and drives. Also, they do not injure the wood- 
work, and have a neat and finished appearance. They are 
furnished in either gray or black fibre, polished brass heads 
or all black. 

















Eureka Battery Box and Terminal Block. 


The Eureka Cable Hanger claims superiority because of 
its affording absolute insulation and a free rolling surface 
on all three sides which prevents the cable from encounter- 
ing wear or friction. The hanger is made very simply 
yet strongly, and is marketed at a very attractive price. 
Many thousands of these now have been in use among 
telephone and telegraph companies for over a year past 
and thus far there have been no complaints received. 

Another good selling specialty is the ‘Eureka Moulded 
Fibre Battery Box, which is made of heavy fibre, moulded 
on curved top and bottom pieces and reinforced by beveled 
strips. The cover is removed by simply loosening the two 
front screws which rest in slots. These boxes are pro- 
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vided with a neat metal hanger, and being finished in a dull 
black are neat, light and strong. The price is no more 
than wood boxes, and considering its neatness, it can be 
placed conveniently near a telephone or bell, oftentimes 
saving its cost in wire. It also will be found an economy 
to protect dry cells with fibre casing of this kind. 

A fourth specialty made by this firm is the Eureka Ter- 
minal Block. These are solid brass bars, highly polished, 
and only one screw is necessary for mounting. The pointed 
pin prevents turning. 

This material is in constant use in railway service for 
cable terminals, junction boxes, connecting blocks, ete. 
They take any size of wire up to No. 8. 

The Eureka Supply Co. will be glad to send samples and 
quotations to all parties interested in any of its special- 
ties. 





International Harvester Motor Wagon Proves Value on 
Sandy Roads of Long Island. 

It is an unfortunate fact that telephone lines are gener- 
ally suffering from the most severe troubles at a time 
when the roads are in the worst possible condition. This 
fact has seemed by many to limit the usefulness of the 
automobile and motorcycle in maintenance work. The art 
of building automobiles, however, has made such tremen- 
dous progress in the past three or four years that it is 
now possible to get a car that will stand the rough knocks 
administered by an inexperienced driver, while traveling 
through almost any kind of sandy or muddy roads. The 
International Harvester Company of America, Chicago, is 
among the manufacturers who have paid especial attention 
to developing a high grade, simple car capable of giving 
service under working conditions encountered in sections 
of the country where the roads are poor. 

Mr. H. B. Fullerton went out into what was practically 
a desert section of Long Island, bordering on the right- 
of-way of the Long Island Railroad, to prove that this 
region of sand could be turned into a profitable farming 
country. The following letter describes his experience 
with a car of the same type sold by the International 
Harvester Co. to telephone companies: 

We have in our charge two experimental stations 
about 15 miles apart, connected only by little more 
than wood roads for the greater part of the distance, 
not even worked according to the antique methods 
so generally pursued in the United States for the 
upkeep of highways, and our roads hardly come in 
the class of byways. see 

We further have a two-mile stretch which is covered 
many times daily to reach our station at Medford. 
This is trail, pure and simple. The only thing that 
has ever been done to open it for travel was the cut- 
ting down of trees to the width of a wagon. Its 
condition is unthinkable outside of newly discovered 
land. The fact that the township is to make a road 
where this trail now exists does not cut any ice with 
us, for your motor wagon, which our children have 
named “Locust” because it always keeps up a buzzing, 
has never failed us. We have at times been forced 
by circumstances to carry eleven people, and at other 
times as high as 1,800 lbs., over this trail. We have 
had no accidents and we have had absolutely no break- 
downs or readjustments arising that we two part- 
ners, Mrs. Fullerton and myself, were unable to make 
with the simple tools available on any farm, bar one, 
which was the breaking of our rear cylinder’s ex- 
haust valve rod, and as this required nothing more 
dificult than grinding in an extra valve that we had 
on hand, there has been absolutely no need what- 
ever for the delicate, and, as I know from past ex- 
perience, high-priced, attention of public garage ex- 
perts. j 

We have had, as you know, trouble keeping the belt 
on until you sent us a wide and deep fan pulley, but 

this was merely an item of mild vexation and nothing 
worse. The car has stood under an open wagon shed 
since its arrival, although the past winter was a record 
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breaker for strenuosity, as far as Long Island is con- 
cerned. But the “Locust” has invariably responded to 
our demands. At times when the roads were a glare 
of ice beneath a heavy snowfall, when it was abso- 
lutely impossible, besides being highly foolhardy, to 
even think of taking a horse out of the stable, we 
have broken the road through the snow. We have 
traveled through mud and water, we have kept working 
along steadily in sandy stretches half way to the hubs, 
as occasionally where chain and even flywheel have 
worked in the sand and and have never failed to get 
there under our own power. Something we know 
from our own experience cannot be done with the 
big broad-tired motor driven vehicle of 30-horse power 
or more. 

The beautiful simplicity and fool-proofness of your 
vehicle is proved by the fact that the only “showing” 
we have had was on a three-mile trip with one of 
your agents. Therefore we have had to learn all we 
know by that hardest of taskmasters, experience. We 
feel particularly grateful to the machine and its makers, 
for full well we recognize the hard stunts for which 
we were responsible when we three, the “Locust” 
and we partners, were getting acquainted. We have 
traveled about 1,900 miles, the wheels turn as easily 
as a well-kept bicycle, the bearings apparently being 
in perfect shape. We have, much to our astonish- 
ment because of the terrific wrenches our hills and 
dales and sharp curves and deep sand force upon us, 

















Col. Roosevelt a Guest on an International Car Ride. 


found that seldom indeed can we find a nut or bolt 
that needs tightening. 

The carburetor and timer work with the same pre- 
cision as at the start, as do the oiler, coil clutch, brake, 
steering gear, spark, and gasoline controls. 

We were agreeably surprised to discover that on the 
well-kept, hard highways of Long Island and even 
upon the brick streets of the villages, the machine 
rides far easier than any of the many pneumatic tired 
ones in which we have ridden. This must perforce be 
credited to the clever adjustment of the weight on the 
springs and the perfection of the springs themselves. 

We feel certain you will be as much pleased to have 
these details as we are to give them for your motor 
wagon has solved many of our serious problems of 
transportation such as carting fence posts, bringing in 
crops, carting brush, transporting produce, carting 
supplies, etc., etc. 


Southern Companies Report Prosperity. 

The Southern Pine Manufacturing Co. and the Paducah 
Pole & Timber Co., of Paducah, Ky., are having one of 
the most prosperous years these well known concerns have 
ever experienced. Orders for cross arms have kept the 
Southern Pine Manufacturing Co. exceedingly busy all this 
spring. The telephone field is proving most profitable to 
these two firms. 
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Matthews Anchor Solves Difficult Guying Problems. 

The accompanying views show actual installations of the 
Matthews Anchor under severe conditions in the neighbor- 
hood of St. Louis, Mo. 
absolutely without any retouching and it is believed that 
the pictures gained something by this in the way of show- 
ing real conditions, although the observer will have to use 
wiring 


It was desired to present these 


his imagination to supply such details as chicken 
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and fencing and other items touched very lightly by the 
photograph, and missed altogether in the copper plate from 
which the print in TELEPHONY is made. 

The photograph in the upper left hand corner shows a 
No. 603 R Matthews guy anchor screwed into the ground 
in a place where the owner of the property would not have 
consented to any type of anchorage requiring digging. The 
one in the upper right-hand corner shows a No. 502 R Mat- 
































































































































Installations of Matthews’ Guy Anchor in Locations Where Digging Would Not Have Been Permitted by Property Owners. 
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thews guy achor screwed down close to a fence. This was 
accomplished with the aid of a No. 765 ratchet handle used 
in connection with a No. 567 wrench. The two center 
prints show two of ten No. 800 Matthews guy anchors, 
the installation of which made it unnecessary to move an 
important pole line across the street. The property own- 
ers refused permission to anchor on their property, so the 
Matthews anchor was screwed in perpendicularly as close 
to the property line as possible. A truss arm was built 
out from the pole and the anchor guys attached to the end. 
These anchors have been in the ground four years and, it 
is reported, at times held a maximum strain of. over 10,000 
pounds. The illustrations appearing at the bottom of the 
cut are two views of the No. 603 R Matthews guy anchor. 
The property owner would submit to the installation of no 
other kind of anchor. At first he refused thinking it would 
be necessary to dig a hole in the ground and thus. would 
ruin his rose bushes and lawn. 





KeEeuFFEL & Esser Co., 127 Fulton St., New York City, make 
a blue printing machine which is adapted to the requirements of 
the larger telephone companies. In any large office the number 
of blue prints made for the engineering and construction de- 
partments, as well as miscellaneous work for other offices, runs 
the cost up to a large sum in the course of a year. Some- 
times it is a matter of close figuring to determine whether or 
not economy lies: in the line of sending the work outside. At 
other time conditions are such that it is vastly better for the 
company to do its own blue printing. The Keuffel & Esser 
company not only makes a first class machine, but is also able 
to supply ample information which will assist any company to 
determine whether, in its own case, it would be economical to 
install it. 





Hayniz, McRoserts & Lust, Merchants Loan & Trust 
Building, Chicago, is a new firm formed by the association 
of William Duff Haynie, Josiah McRoberts, and Herbert C. 
Lust.- Mr. Haynie and Mr. Lust- will give their -attention to 
corporations, interstate commerce and general. practice. Mr. 
McRoberts will. continue to devote his entire time-to patent, 
trade mark, copyright and unfair competition causes, and the 
soliciting of foreign and domestic trade marks and patents. - 





Individual Efficiency in Operating Work Necessary for the 
Success of Operators and the Company.* 
By W. E. A. Nottorf. 

Webster tells us that efficiency means “the power to pro- 
duce desired results,” from which we might construct the 
mathematical equation representing efficiency as the product 
of power plus desire. Many people possess the power to 
accomplish a result, but may lack the desire to become more 
efficient through indifference to their surroundings. One of 
the stirest ways to create such a desire is to foster interest 
and enthusiasm in a project. Efficiency spells success for 
employer and employe alike. The natural evolution of one 
who is successful in a specified line of work is toward the 
success which results from interest, desire and enthusiasm. 

No one can hope to be permanently successful without 
being efficient. Efficiency comes from a person’s whole-souled 
desire to produce the greatest and best results as economically 
as circumstances will permit. 

Remember that if you are to become more efficient in your 
work as an operator you must possess the desire and the 
power to product the best results in your operating. Has 
any of you ever gone into a place of business to make a 


*Abstract of a paper read at a meeting of operators of the 
Independent Telephone Co., Topeka, Kansas. . Mr.. Nottorf 
is Superintendent of Operating and Equipment. 
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purchase, and been tossed and pushed first to one clerk and 
then to another? If so, what has been your opinion of the 
place, as a place to trade? Possibly you have placed the 
blame on the clerks, and if so, your decision may have been 
hasty. In a place of business like the one referred to, there 
is a lack of efficiency and organization, and the desire for a 
more efficient sales force should start with the head of that 
business, and find expression in the individual efficiency of 
each salesman. 

The management of this telephone company earnestly de- 
sires an efficient operating organization as it representative 
before the public. 

Our peg count records indicate that there is one call every 
twenty-four hours for every man, woman and child in the 
city of Topeka, and the operating force, as a consequence, 
is in closer touch with the public than any other department. 
With a given amount of traffic, if an operating organization 
is permitted to become disinterested or indifferent to its duty, 
the output in traffic handled becomes less per unit in that 
organization, and the units must necessarily be increased to 
handle the traffic. When it becomes necessary to increase 
the number of units in an organization because of the indi- 
vidual inefficiency of its members, the worth to the employer 
of each individual is decreased, and the grade or quality 
of the product is impaired. 

Individual efficiency eliminates a surplus of help and _per- 
mits. more attention to the proper direction of the help re- 
maining. 

An organization must have a definite purpose in view, and 
all members in that organization must pull in harmony to 
that end: if the organization is to be efficient and successful. 

In no other business are individual efficiency and organi- 
zation so necessary as in the telephone business. 





Randall Telephone Mfg. Co.’ Incorporated in Maine. 

April corporation, ‘notices from Augusta,. Me., report 
among others the following: 

Randall Telephone Mfg. Co., ° Augusta. Capital stock, 
$1,500,000, nothing paid in. Incorporated’ to. deal in tele- 
graph and telephone instruments, mechanisms and appar- 
atus. . President and treasurer, E. M. Leavitt, Winthrop, 
Maine. 

This company has its héadquarters at 79 Milk St.. Boston, 
Mass., and A. R. Rogers is secretary.’ Mr. Rogers an- 
nounces that the firm will manufacture the Randall trans- 
mitter and repeater, which were exhibited at the convention 
of the National Independent Telephone Association, and 
working tests of which were made on lines terminating at 
Sioux City, Iowa. 





Ruling of Wisconsin Commission Helps Collections. 


One of the rulings of the Wisconsin Railway Commission, 
made to prevent discrimination, has had a beneficial effect upon 
good, but slow-paying subscribers, particularly in the rural dis- 
tricts. 

The commission foresaw that a possible way to grant a 
rebate would be to allow an account to run indefinitely with- 
out payment, and to block this avenue to discrimination ruled 
that a company allowing subscribers to have service without 
prompt payment of their bills would be liable to penalties un- 
der the anti-discrimination provisions of the law. Now, if a 
man who is good pay but a little behind has to be approached 
the manager can go about it diplomatically, saying that if the 
company’s records show that he is behind in his payments, and 
the commission should find it out, the company would be ex- 
posed to a penalty. The good natured customer pays up to 
help the company out, and is glad to do it. 













































This is the growing season. Even here on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, where we are the target for chill northeasters until 
late in the spring, there has been enough warm sunshine to 
give the buds and grass a good start. Farther inland green 
things are growing almost visibly. The growing season seems 
to include TELEPHONY’s spring crop of pleasant letters from 
subscribers and advertisers who snatch a few minutes spare 
time to tell the editors they like the paper and find it useful. 

E. B. Carley, superintendent of the Mauia Telephone Co. at 
Paia, Hawaii, in an interesting letter from our far away Pacific 
territory, says: “I have been away from headquarters so much 
during the last few months that I have neglected to pay atten- 
tion to my personal affairs, but I have always found time to 
read TELEPHONY. I look forward to getting TELEPHONY, and 
sitting down of an evening and devoting several hours to read- 
ing the paper, as I consider it a very valuable, as well as a very 
interesting publication regarding all matters pertaining to the 
telephone business. I would not be without it even if the price 
were more.” 

Mr. Carley, who is the treasurer of his company, as well as 
superintendent, sends in a renewal of his subscription and an 
order for “Telephonology.” 

G. W. Robinson, treasurer of the Tri-State Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., at St. Paul, Minn., in sending in his renewal for 
the current year, adds: “We desire to express our thorough 
satisfaction with the policy of the paper, and we congratulate 
you upon the position you are taking at the present time.” 

H. O. Woodard, manager of the Erie County Telephone Co. 
at Waterford, Pa., sends in his check for his 1911 subscription, 
and says: ‘“We wouldn’t know how to get along without the 
regular visit of TELEPHONY every Saturday evening. It is full 
of interesting reading from cover to cover, especially your well 
displayed advertisements. I have been, and am yet, very busy. 
New subscribers are asking for service, and the outlook is 
fine for a prosperous year. As Mr. Whitman says: ‘Keep the 
paper coming until you hear of my death.’” 

TELEPHONY is always glad to hear of the increase of tele- 
phone business. It does look like a good year. Those raps 
over the knuckles which the United States Supreme Court 
gave the kerosene octopus and the tobacco trust are bound 
to help all Independents—whether they are in the oil busi- 
ness, the tobacco business, or the telephone business. 

“Please mail me the last issue of TELEPHONY,” writes R. G. 
Norman, of Oldtown, Va. “I failed to receive it, and can’t live 
without TELEPHONY each week.” 

Here’s one from an advertiser: 

“You no doubt will be interested to learn that as a result of 
my ‘For Sale’ classified advertisement in the April 8th issue of 
TELEPHONY. I succeeded in disposing of the entire amount 
of apparatus advertised. This seems to me to be the best kind 
of evidence that ‘it pays to advertise’-—especially in TELEPHONY. 
Rest assured that you shall receive my future patronage, be- 
cause of this gratifying showing. Yours very truly, Edward 
Stoeffhaas, Hebron, Ind.” 

Mr. Stoeffhaas is a well known dealer in rebuilt telephone ap- 
paratus. 

E. E. Buck, of The Texas County Mutual Telephone Associa- 
tion, at Raymondville, Mo., writes: “I think TELEPHONY is 
the best in its line. No telephone manager can afford to be 
without it. It has been of great help to me.” 

S. G. Latta, of Crosby, Minn., in sending in his renewal, says: 

“T am out of the telephone business temporarily, and now 
where Independent telephony is unknown, but I have got to 
keep in touch with what’s doing, so here’s another renewal.” 

“T need you in my business,” says J. M. Moore, of Waterloo, 
Ia., in sending in his remittance for the current year. 

Elmer Johnson, of the Billings (Mont.) Automatic Telephone 
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“IT am sure TELEPHONY 


Co., sends in his renewal, and adds: 
is the best paper of its kind out.” 

H. E. Wilder, secretary of the Steuben County and Electric 
Telephone Co. of Argola, Ind., writes: “We are all very much 
interested in TELEPHONY and anxiously look for it each week.” 

John A. Gallagher, of St. Louis, Mo., sends in his renewal and 
writes: “If possible please begin with issue of April 22, as I 
don’t want to miss a copy. I thought I could do without 
TELEPHONY, but find it indispensable.” 

W. C. Polk, general superintendent of the Kansas City Home 
Telephone Co., sends in his renewal and kindly wishes TELEPH- 
ONY a successful year. TELEPHONY’s staff reciprocates the 
good wishes, and hopes Mr. Polk will continue the excellent 
record he has already made in the city on the Kaw. 

“T have been reading your paper for more than ten years, and 
would not get along without it,” writes L. A. Critchell, of the 
Southern Independent Telephone Co., at El Paso, Texas, in 
sending in his remittance for 1911. “Your paper is doing a 
geod work in keeping the Independents together, and I hope to 
see you keep up the good work. The educational features of 
TELEPHONY are excellent and no progressive telephone man can 
afford to be without it.” 

B. J. Bailey, wire chief of the People’s Mutual Telephone Co., 
at Pecatonica, IIl., sends in his renewal to TELEPHONY, and 
adds: “I think TELEPHONY is fine, and couldn’t get along 
without it.” 

“T have taken TELEPHONY about ten years, and would be 
lost without it,’ writes A. R. Flickinger, of Columbus, O. 

Edward Grunwald, of Groettinger, Ia., sends in his money 
order for renewal and adds: “I read your paper the past 
year with great interest, and I would not be without it while 
in the telephone business.” 

A. B. Reading, owner of the A. B. Reading Telephone Sys- 
tem, at Flemington, N. J., remits for TELEPHONY and says: 
“T think your paper as now edited is the one best ever, and 
no telephone man should be without it. It should also be in the 
home of every telephone subscriber as an educator as how to 
use telephone service as well as a lot of other things.” 

“T very much appreciate and approve of TELEPHONY,” writes 
A. S. Hall, president of the South Dakota Independent Tele- 
phone Association. “In my judgment no up to date tele- 
phone man should be without your paper.” 

The Crestline Local Telephone Co., of Crestline, Ohio, writes: 
“We have received a number of points from your legal notes 
which were of service during the Horbaugh case, and we think 
the paper has paid for itself in that way alone.” 

H. C. Puffer, of Hartford, Conn., in sending in his renewal, 
writes: “I enjoy reading TELEPHONY very much, as it keeps 
me thoroughly informed of the doings in the telephone world.” 

The same thought is contained in a letter from L. J. Thaller, 
of the Farmers’ Mutual Independent Telephone Co., at Everett, 
Wash., who writes, in his letter of renewal: . “We would not 
be without TELEPHONY, as it covers the entire field of the busi- 
ness and is the one reliable publication in which we on the Pa- 
cific coast can keep in touch with actual conditions in the East.” 

Oliver S. Titus, treasurer of the Red Jacket Telephone 
Co., of Manchester, N. Y., writes: “We enjoy your paper 
very much and we do not want to miss any of its issues.” 


We regret to learn in a letter from R. R. Groggett, of 
Springhill, Nova Scotia, that this pioneer Independent tele- 
phone man in that Canadian province has suffered a para- 
lytic stroke that has laid kim up several months. He 
writes: “Your valuable journal is most assuredly making 
rapid progress in the telephone world and I must say the 
articles in all the departments are progressive and up-to- 
date.” 
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